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By Columnist GILBERT ANSTRUTHER 


. . . ADVICE 

I am somewhat disturbed at the 
great and increasing number of 
would-be political parties that are 
mushrooming all over the country. 
There must be many tens. 

They nearly all propose (when 
they get control of enough Federal 
power) to run the country on some 
idealistic dreamy-eyed basis that 
has its foundation in culture, or 
prayer, or “ethics” (whatever the 
hell that means), or “spiritual sub- 
stantiality,” or “rock-bed honesty,” 
or any one of a hundred other un- 
explained and inexplicable catch- 
cries. 

Now I am not disturbed about 
any of this — not in the least. I 
whoop with joy at the sight of all 
these good people who want im- 
provement in national direction. 
Even / when we one day achieve 
political perfection I shall (having 
returned to earth many times and 
in many forms during the ensuing 
thousands of years) bray with joy 
at men who still want to make 
perfection more perfect. 


Nor am I greatly concerned about 
ninety-nine per cent, of these new 
political parties, knowing full well 
that they will have withered and 
died by to-morrow, without know- 
ing what it was all about or what 
hit them. 

I address this advice to the pos- 
sible surviving one per cent. You 
can call it a Primer on Politics if 
you like. It pretends to do no more 
than set out a few broad common- 
sense rules. 

The first question all aspiring 
political parties and politicians 
should ask themselves is: Do 

I know what I’m doing? And they 
shouldn’t answer themselves too 
quickly, either. 

Are you, as an aspiring politi- 
cian, seeing clearly? Is your party 
proposing to be one more party in 
a parliament of at least two others? 
If so, you’re splitting the Parlia- 
ment, adding more babel, and run- 
ning a trenemdous risk of getting 
no one anywhere. If your . party 
eventually Achieves a majority 
you’ve got at least a three-cor- 
nered fight on your hands. I have 
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said at least a three-cornered fight, 
because there are all these other 
parties in and out of parliament 
who will be at your and each other’s 
throats at the same time. 

The result is likely to be a sad 
one like that of France, where there 
was no agreement on anything and - 
the only result was chaos and col- 
lapse. 

Or perhaps you and your party 
are thinking in terms of eventually 
becoming the one and only party? 

And that, as I see it, is what we 
are now arguing about with guns, 
’planes, battleships and men’s lives. 
For a one-party parliament has to 
have a leader; and that leader is, 
by the very nature of things, a dic- 
tator. And dictators are on the nose. 

This, as I see it, is one of the 
great post-war dangers. 

There will be plenty of people 
who will rise up and protest that 



“The majority of you people will agree 
when I say the great majority are 
always wrong!” 


our present system is out-moded, 
that when there are two parties in 
a parliament they are always 
squabbling and back-biting and 
never get things done, and that a 
single directorate is the only way to 
national success (probably under 
the banner of “One party, one 
people, one policy” — or something 
of the kind, which might seem very 
attractive indeed. But so does the 
piece of cheese on a mouse-trap.) 

There are hundreds of thousands 
who would flock like rats behind a 
Pied Piper who played this tune for 
them. Then, like the Germans and 
Italians, they’d never wake up until 
they began to feel the hot, smother- 
ing blanket over their heads. 

No, this democratic system of 
ours which has taken thousands of 
slow, painful years of trial and 
error to evolve is hard to beat — 
and the essence of it is that there 
shall be two points of view . . . 
for and against. 

When there is only one point of 
view — and that point enforced 
either subtly or violently (it doesn’t 
matter which) by truncheon and 
castor-oil— there is no democracy. 

When there are innumerable 
points of view, with everyone loudly 
screaming his own, there is like- 
wise no democracy — only a tower 
of screeching babel that must 
tumble to the ground. 

Our system of government is not 
perfect. No one is readier than I 
to concede that. But it is better than 
either of the other extremes— and it * 
works. It can be improved. But I 
have yet to see anything that can 
replace it. 

The process is relatively simple as 
it stands. The leader of one party 
proposes some law for the govern- 
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ment of his country. His party 
backs him, because they consider 
the proposal good. 

The leader of the opposition, if 
he thinks it stinks, can and does op- 
pose it — and his party backs him if 
they also think it stinks. 

The measure is argued back and 
forth. If it is too extreme, it is 
thrown out. At the very least it is 
thrashed out; very, very frequendy 
it is amended. 

This is considered by thousands 
of the .thoughtless to be “bickering” 
and “squabbling.” But if you re- 
move that so-called bickering and 
squabbling you remove the brake 
on extremism, and the result would 
be most unpleasant— it would be a 
book of laws on the manufacture of 
which no curb whatever had been 
placed. And when that happens 
you’ve got to start ducking and 
lowering the tone of your cri- 



“That’ll teach you not to speak till 
you're spoken to!" 


tical voice in trams |and coffee- 
shops. 

So do you, as a spanking new 
political aspirant, know what you’re 
doing? Are you improving demo- 
cracy and the democratic way of 
life, or are you heading towards 
something that can, does, and will 
get out of hand and devour the 
people — your people — you are try- 
ing to help? Just as there is only 
a hairline between love and hate, 
between sanity and insanity, so 
there is only a hairline between 
democracy and tyranny. Keep that 
well in mind. 

But I’m still with you. I'm here 
to try to help — not to hinder (un- 
less you’re going in the wrong 
direction, then I’ll hinder like hell). 

I want to see all you infant poli- 
ticians helping to make a better 
place of the world. That’s another 
thing. Do you know what you 
want? 

Do you propose to think and 
work in terms of world-improve- 
ment, or are you thinking only of 
one little corner called Australia? 

If your mind isn’t big enough 
to see the world as a whole and re- 
gard yourself and your fellow 
countrymen as part of that world 
rather than as members of a scrap 
of a country that a parochial- 
minded group of people have label- 
led with one name or another, then 
you’d better give the game up, be- 
cause you're not adding anything to 
solution of the world problem. 

What I mean can be illustrated 
with brief simplicity. A Frenchman 
hates a German. A Frenchman lives 
in a place called France. A German 
lives in a strip of country called 
Germany. There is a border-line, a 
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frontier, as it is still called, be- 
tween France and Germany. 

The prime object of this border- 
line is to keep Frenchmen out of 
Germany and Germans out of 
France. If you remove that border- 
line (and all others) there are no 
longer Frenchmen and Germans be- 
cause there is no longer any France 
or any Germany. Think about that. 

Thus, both erstwhile countries 
become par: of The Woild — not 
arrogant slabs of countryside apart 
from the world. 

That might or might not be a 
solution. I don’t know. But I do 
know that anyone who thinks along 
lines like that is thinking univer- 
sally— as distinct (very distinct) 
from internationally. 

So how is your thinking? How 
far ahead are you looking? If you’re 
not looking very far ahead keep out 
of the way, go back to your gro- 
cery store, or office stool, or work- 
bench— you’re doing a better job 
there. 

Do you propose to “clean up” 
politics? I'll bet you do. You’re 
not going to indulge in all this 
political and international intrigue, 
are you? You’re going to abolish 
all that? You just won’t have any 
part of it, will you? ’ 

If that’s what you think the skids 
are already under you; you’re al- 
ready on the way out. That same 
intrigue will put you out. 


You just can’t buck it. It’s part 
of the game, part of the set-up — 
and a very natural part of it. There 
is intrigue in every political party 
and machine in the world, and— so 
far as I can discover — always has 
been. 

If you go into business it’s the 
same. If you play a game of foot- 
ball it’s the same. If you fight a 
war it’s the same. It is sometimes 
called tactics and it is something 
that can’t be abolished — a weapon 
to beat the ears off the other bloke. 

If you’re not smarter than the 
bloke who is intriguing against you, 
you go out. If you loftily refuse to 
fight in his battle of intrigue you 
go out just the same. 

No one (even the people who in- 
dulge in it) suggests that it is a 
sweet game; but no one can afford 
not to play it, because if the other 
bloke uses poison gas you’ve either 
got to use it too or go under. 

Lloyd George once said, “The 
House (of Commons), for a Minis- 
ter, is a lion’s den. They are always 
waiting. Some day you have to fight 
them for your life. If you win, it’s 
all right. If not, that is the end of 
you.” 

Are you still an aspiring politi- 
cian? Do you think you can mea- 
sure up to all this and a thousand- 
fold more? Do you? 

Don’t let me discourage you . . . 


★ 
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Section Three 



A Running History of a Nation’s Fight 


. . . NEWS 

March, 1943, brought forth some 
big news. 

North of Australia, at months 
beginning, a big Japanese convoy 
set out merrily, confidently from 
Rabaul, making towards Lae. It 
was jampacked with troops, sup- 
plies, arms, had plenty of cover. 

It was the most ill-fated of 
Japan’s convoys. By 3rd March, two 
Japanese transport had been re- 
ported sunk, two others probably 
sunk. 

So hard-and-swift was the going, 
however, that Allied airmen scarcely 
had time to be interrogated by In- 
telligence officers. They raced home, 
loaded, fuelled, snatched a few 
mouthfuls of food, raced back again 
to the Bismarck Sea to rain more 
and more destruction on the con- 
voy. 

Said the communique announc- 
ing the battle’s end: “New Britain: 
Bismarck Sea: The battle of Bis- 
marck Sea is now decided. We 
have achieved a victory of such 
completeness as to assume the pro- 


portions of a major disaster to the 
enemy. 

“His entire force was practi- 
cally destroyed. His naval com- 
ponent consisted of 22 vessels com- 
prising 12 transports and 10 war- 
ships — cruisers and destroyers. They 
represent a tonnage estimated at 
approximately 90,000 tons. 

“All are sunk, or sinking. His 
air coverage for this naval force has 
been decimated and dispersed, 55 of 
his ’planes having been shot out of 
combat and many others damaged. 

“His ground forces, estimated at 
probably 15,000, destined to attack 
in New Guinea, have been sunk 
or killed almost to a man. 

“The original convoy of 14 ships 
was joined during the afternoon by 
eight other vessels. Our Air Force 
in all categories constandy attacked 
throughout the day and ship .after 
ship was again and again hit with 
heavy bombs from low altitudes. 

“The enemy air coverage became 
weaker and weaker; his forces more 
scattered and dispersed, were 
(Turn to page 12.) 


•WELCOME HOME WITH. A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION AS A GIRL MEETS BOY OF THE NINTH DIVISION. 
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THE BOYS CAME HOME 
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gradually annihilated by our suc- 
cessive air formation as we sent 
them into combat. 

“Our losses were light, one bom- 
ber and three fighters shot down 
and a number of others damaged, 
but returned to base. 

“Our decisive success cannot 
fail to have most important results 
on the enemy’s strategic and tacti- 
cal plans. His campaign for the 
time being, at least, is completely 
dislocated.” 

An historic communique was 
this. Never before in this region 
had a large-scale convoy been swept 
clean off the sea by aerial attack. 
Cost, in Allied losses, seemed too 
small to be true — yet true they were, 
for many a War Correspondent per- 
sonally checked them with bomber 
and fighter crews. 

It was little less than a miracle — 
a miracle of careful, pin-point plan- 
ning, of thoroughly-designed stra- 
tegy in which every man knew pre- 
cisely his job and went to it. 

By 6th of the month, the com- 
munique announced: “Huon Gulf: 
Our long-range fighters and bom- 
ber units swept the entire area, 
completing the final mopping-up of 
the barges, life-boats and rafts from 
the sunken ships of the Bismarck 
Sea convoy. The efforts at escape 
were largely fruitless and practically 
all were destroyed. There was 
scarcely a survivor, as far as is 
known.” 

It was definite that every ship 
(and doubtless every man) of the 
convoy of 22 had been sunk. Few 
days later, Prime Minister Curtin 


announced that his Government’s 
aim was to put to the Allied lead- 
ers a case for increased air strength 
in the South-West Pacific which 
would permit of swift, massive 
blows against the enemy. Total 
bomb-weight dropped during the 
battle had been 226 tons. 

The Jap had suffered severely, 
but he was by no means beaten. To 
him, the loss of 15,000 men meant 
next to nothing; the loss of 22 ships 
(a few more a few days later) hurt; 
the loss of ’planes was no fun. 

But he would come again. 

. . . REVIEW 

At mid-month General Douglas 
MacArthur, to celebrate the first 
anniversary of his arrival in Aus- 
tralia, gave an interview to War 
Correspondents, told them many 
things, some of which could now be 
revealed: 

(1) Early on in the piece, when 
Australia’s peril was dire, our de- 
fence plan envisaged that half the 
continent north of Queensland could 
not be held, would have to be over- 
run by the Jap. Defence was to 
be organised on a line running west 
from Brisbane. 

(2) Roads, airfields, fortresses, 
garrisons, swift establishment of 
Moresby as a war-base were swiftly 
laid down to support this new con- 
ception of defence. 

(4) The Jap had been smashed in 
five major actions since then; at: 
Coral Sea, Buna, Milne Bay, Owen 
Stanley Ranges, Bismarck Sea. 

(5) Captured enemy documents 
have disclosed that the enemy had 

( Turn to page 16 .) 
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bullets flying past me, and then I let fly a 
burst that caught his belly tank. He must 
have forgotten to throw off his belly tank 
before the action began. He burst into 
flames and as he fell I followed him down, 
giving him squirt after squirt to make sure 
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planned to take Moresby with a 
force of 20 troop transports. 

The burden of his review: 
there was plenty of reason for quiet 
confidence, no reason at all to be- 
lieve that the Jap would be beaten 
quickly or easily, less than no rea- 
son for complacency. 

. . . DESERTED 

Interesting indeed was an ac- 
count, in the communique issued 
18th March, of a deserted position. 
It read: 

“Mambare River: Our ground 
forces, mopping up the area at the 
river mouth, have come upon an 
elaborate and recently constructed 
enemy defence system, including 
prepared position, pill-boxes, and 
hospital, and other installations for 
a large force. 

“Signs of recent and hasty eva- 
cuation indicate the decisive blow 
dealt to the enemy on the north 
front by the destruction of the con- 
voy .in the Bismarck Sea batde, 
these positions, no doubt, having 
been built in preparation for its com- 
ing for a probable future intended 
offensive.” 

. . . RETURN 

Towards March’s end, it was an- 
nounced that Australia’s 9th Divi- 
sion, mahogany-skinned, fighting-fit 
was now home from the Middle 
East. 

On a blue-and-gold day, great 
ships, packed with brown, hoarsely- 
yelling Australians edged slowly 
into port. Longest part of the trip 
home, they said, was that seemingly 
endless journey from port entrance 
to berth. 


Although a whisper had got 
around that the Ninth was on its 
way home, the secret had been fair- 
ly well preserved. This was proved 
by the comparative handful of 
people who gathered near wharves. 

As the afternoon wore on, more 
people arrived to wave and shout 
welcomes — but these were t mainly 
friends and relatives who, from 
the foreshores had seen the ships 
coming in. 

There was no boat-tooting, little 
noise — no doubt because of neces- 
sary security reasons. On the 
wharves a brass band waited to play 
the men home with lusty, popular 
music. 

On board, many basked, shirt- 
less, with tough, assumed disin- 
terest, in the sun, lay reading on 
hatch-covers, sat smoking, lounged 
in their bunks. 

But mainly* the thousands lined 
the rails, shouted raucous greetings 
and called whimsical enquiries. 
Shouted one: “Do you speak Eng- 
lish in this town?” 

They had seen some of the tough- 
est, bloodiest fighting of this or any 
other war. They had won four Vic- 
toria Crosses . . . but the men wh# 
won them did not return. 

They had held besieged Tobruk 
with other forces. One battalion re- 
mained there until the siege was 
lifted, and came out by land. 

They helped to break Rommel’s 
line in the great assault that started 
his retreat— a retreat that is,, per- 
haps, not ended even yet, will not 
be ended until he is driven clear 
out of Africa. 
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. . . LEGAL 

From the text-books of the law- 
yers and the constitutionalists a 
little-used word came to disturb the 
dying days of the 16th Common- 
wealth Parliament. 

It tossed back and forth across the 



SENATE OPPOSITIONIST 
GEORGE McLEAY 

. . . farmer’s boy to Cabinet Minister 
(Page 22) 

green-benched, high-roofed Repre- 
sentative Chamber, scurried ener- 
getically around the usually calmer 
domain of the Senate. 

It brought the Government to em- 
barrassing retreat, showed Senators 
secure from election what a dull 
time they had been having for so 
many years, split the uneasy alli- 
ances of the Opposition parties. 

The word was “tacking,” a 
simple word with explosive effect. 

To a Tax Bill with an unpopular 
message to the people, the Govern- 
ment added a sugary frosting. 


It said that the Tax Bill and the 
National Welfare Fund Bill were 
integral, that, the unpopular Tax 
Bill must pass with the popular 
Welfare Bill. 

The House of Representatives let 
it go at that, but the Senate, brave 
with the thought that since Febru- 
ary 20 it could not be brought to 
dissolution under- an iron-bound 
Constitution, threw out a challenge. 

This, then, was the genesis of the 
weeks of bitter, argumentative, 
quarrelsome turmoil in which few 
people outside Canberra, could find 
a simple, clear-cut issue. 

Priminister Curtin, weary after 
long weeks of Parliamentary sit- 
tings, wasn’t worried at that stage. 

The Senate couldn’t amend a 
money bill so it sent back a request 
that the Tax Bill and the Welfare 
Bill should be un-tacked. 

With impetuous finality Curtin 
said these bills were integral, that 
they stood or fell together. 

But he went back on his words 
because he found that the Senate 
had really got tough. 

He got his Bills finally, but he 
had to un-tack them. 

More people in Parliament House 
learnt the finer points of Austral- 
ia's Constitution than ever before. 

Political opponents and curious 
onlookers, went searching for appro- 
priate High Court judgments in the 
musty, book-filled basement of 
Parliament House. 

Harassed Attorney General Evatt 
called his legal officers and Curtin 
called his Cabinet to hear what 
they had to say. 
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Blandly Curtin told newsmen 
who sought a hint of Cabinet s 
plans: “We were just walking 

through the tulips.” 

But the tulips were the rank, 
tangled growth of legal opinions 
which Cabinet was nurturing in the 
hope that they would over-run the 
flourishing Senate garden. 

In the end the judgments of the 
lawyers became mere documents of 
interest, without influence. 

The Government saw more merit 
in the Senate’s majority and greater 
political strength than all the wis- 
dom of the men of law. 

Political solution of the problem 
left still unsolved the 40-year-old 
■ question: How often may the Sen- 
ate’s requests for amendments 
shutde back and forth from a de- 
termined Senate to an equally de- 
termined Representatives? 

That is a question which the con- 
stitutionalists and the Parliamentary 
jurists cannot yet answer. 

Second result was the encourage- 
ment to a Senate Opposition flushed 
with resounding victory to bowl up 
more curly ones while the wicket 
was good. 

With joyous enthusiasm it 
amended the Repatriation Bill 
to include the principle of prefer- 
ence of employment. 

It shelved the Bill to enfranchise 
youthful members of the fighting 
forces until it got good and ready 
to discuss it. 

Further, it forced Government 
acceptance of its amendments to the 
Wartime Company Tax Bill. 

And it forced divisions, adjourned 


debates, defeated the Government 
six times in one day, took the 
business of the Senate out of the 
Government’s hands. 

Finally as one last gesture to 
humiliate the Government it in- 
serted the principle of preference of 
employment in the RepatriaUon 
Bill, covered a highly complex pro- 
position in a few brief words. 

Groaned one Government mem- 
ber accustomed to a more compla- 
cent Senate: “From jelly to gelig- 
nite since February 20.” 



COUNTRY PARTY OPPOSITIONIST 
"LARRY” ANTHONY 
. . . lost a pearl 
( Page 27) 

The Senate was having its fun 
while it still had time. 

. . . SPLIT 

More disturbing than the em- 
barrassment they caused the Gov- 
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ernment was the effect which the moves of the month, usually pre- 


events of the month had upon the 
entire Parliamentary set-up. 

Conflict between a Senate with 
respite against dissolution, and a 
Government without a majority, 
brought disquieting realisation of 
the undercurrent of uneasiness, the 
fixing and patching needed to keep 
the Parliament together, the urgent 
need for a revitalising electoral de- 
cision. 

Federalites agreed that in fun- 
damentals the crisis was phoney be- 
cause, firstly the issues lacked both 
simplicity and urgency, and, second- 
ly, they were associated closer with 
the party game than with national 
ideals. 

For months the Opposition par- 
ties had been split by rankling ani- 
mosities, unquenchable ambitions. 

With the section which believed 
that the Opposition parties needed 
regenerating, stimulating, was allied 
the section which wanted personal 
power in the parties. 

In those eventful March days, few 
in Parliament House failed to ob- 
serve in the Senate’s resurgence 
connection with the manoeuvres 
within the Opposition parties — 
manoeuvres which culminated in 
the unsuccessful challenge of Mr. 
Hughes’ leadership of the United 
Australia Party. 

The Senate Opposition became a 
party within the Opposition parties. 

It acted on its own initiative as 
an entity separate from the Opposi- 
tion in the Representatives. 

To Opposition leader Fadden the 
Senate, in its moves and counter- 


sented a fait accompli. 

Abetted by a rebel minority of 
the Opposition in -the House of 
Representatives it had the time of 
its life. 

The Opposition split brought 
painful realisation to Party mem- 
bers of Opposition weakness. 

With envy and some awe Party 
leaders looked at the iron discipline 
which Caucus imposed on the 
Labor Party, hoped one day to copy 

Illuminating side-light of the 
Party game was the fact that the 
Opposition in the Representatives 
tried to defeat the Welfare Bill. 

But while this was a fighting ges- 
ture devoid of danger in a chamber 
where the Government could rely 
on an independent majority, it was 
a luxury which the Opposition 
wanted to deny to the Seante where 
the Government lacked a majority. 

Fighting words in the Represen- 
tatives made satisfying, safe 
sounds. 

In the Senate they might force a 
reluctant Representatives to an elec- 

Lobbies were busy with bustling, 
jostling members hurrying to and 
from Cabinet meetings, party meet- 
ings and fixers’ meetings. 

One day there were more con- 
ferences and meetings than Can- 
berra had ever seen before in a 
single day. 

In those hectic days Parliament 
House was like a mad-house of the 
better class. 

There was a highly-placed hand- 
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ful on the Government side which 
saw in the Senate’s recalcitrance and 
the Opposition’s disunity electoral 
opportunity which might not come 
again. 

But there were more who realised 
that the Government had left it too 
long to force an election, because a 
hostile Senate, temporarily undis- 
turbed by threat of election, could 
still thumb its nose at the Repre- 
sentatives. 

But if ten weeks of arduous 
Parliamentary session had left the 
Government licking many wounds 
it also left the Opposition a force 
lacking unity. 

Seventeen members of the United 
Australia Party after months of 
simmering revolt came out to an- 


nounce a breakaway group within 
the Opposition parties. 

The move lost a lot of its strength 
by reason of the fact that ten of the 
seventeen came from one State, 
South Australia. 

Significant, however, was the in- 
clusion among the rebel 17 of the 
ambitious Robert Gordon Menzies, 
who for eighteen months had 
chafed in back-bench obscurity. 

Piped Hughes: “The people will 
no doubt form their own opinion on 
these wretched party intrigues. This 
is undoubtedly a recrudence of the 
movement that came to such an in- 
glorious end last week.” 

The boys were putting their 
money on old campaigner Hughes 
in the party battle ahead. 



THREE D.F.C. WINNERS in the one squadron. Photographed at an undisclosed operational 
base (left to right). FL-Lt. C. N. Wawn. D.F.C., the lato to.-ld. K. W. Truscott. 
DJ.C. and bar, and Sq-.-Ld. P. Turnbull, D.F.C. 
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. . . VICTOR 

Canberra’s man of the month was 
portly, good-natured Senate Opposi- 
tion leader George McLeay. 

As March ended he chewed re- 
flectively on the piece of stick which 
he finds an antidote to the smoking 
habit, looked back on a busy, bois- 
terous month. 

From farmer’s boy to Cabinet 
Minister and Parliamentary leader, 
McLeay has kept a motto: “If you 
think a thing’s right, fight for it.” 

So last month he fought a lot of 
dogged fights for what he thought 
was right. 

He forced a reluctant government 
to restore tax refunds. 

To McLeay also goes the credit 
of discovering an apparently uncon- 
stitutional association between the 
Tax Bill and the Welfare Bill — 
an association overlooked by the 
Representatives in the exhaustion of 
an all-night sitting. 

For the first time for ten years 
the Senate emerged as the more ag- 
gressive partner of the Australian 
bicarmeral Parliamentary system 
impetuous of political consequences. 

Behind party-room doors McLeay 
whipped his supporters into line, 
exchanged stern words with his Op- 
position colleagues in the lower 
House, drove Government support- 
ers and Opposition supporters, too, 
to despair. 

Said usually reserved Opposition- 
ist Perkins, disowning Senate rebels: 
“Theirs is a childlishly destructive 
attitude, I am ashamed of them.” 

Charged Priminister Curtin: 

• WHERE AUSTRALIA'S FALLEN REST. 


“This is a case of 19 men trying 
to control 110.” 

Replied McLeay: “We will con- 
tinue to do our duty despite at- 
tempts of the Prime Minister and 
his satellites to discredit the Sen- 

Cracked a gloomy Government 
member: “The Senate makes euthe- 
nasia worth while.” 

All these were fighting words. 
Senate leader McLeay said he would 
fight to the last ditch. 

Reminded of this when his ma- 
jority deserted him on one vital divi- 
sion McLeay said: “We fight until 
we are ditched.” 

For the Senate it was a month of 
rare and glamorous prominence — • 
a month of high political adventure. 

Opportunity for such a month 
might not come again to the Sen- 
ate for a long time. 

Therefore Opposition leader Mc- 
Leay ’s tilting with the Representa- 
tives might have had greater, more 
lasting place in the Parliamentary 
records of the period if the risks 
had been greater and the party 
feuding less obvious. 

. . . LEADER 

Outside the frosted double-doors 
of the Party room a shabby notice 
hung. 

It said: “Party meeting. No ad- 
mittance.” 

Significance of the notice was that 
for the first time for more than a 
year the notice announced that a 
party meeting and not a joint party 
meeting was in progress behind the 
closed doors. 

A cemetery somewhere in New Guinea 
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U.S. MINISTER 
NELSON T. JOHNSON 
, . . renewed an old acquaintance 

(Page 21) 

It was the first time for more 
than a year that the United Austra- 
lia Party had met without its U.C.P. 
partner in the Opposition alliance. 

Reason for the meeting was a re- 
quisition presented to Party leader 
Hughes by burly, acting-Whip Sta- 
cey from 19 members out of a party 
strength of 40 who wanted a meet- 
ing. 

The requisition didn’t say it, but 
Party leader Hughes knew well 
enough that there was a plot afoot 
to unseat him. 

It was a plot which went off half- 
cocked because it was sprung too 
late and too quickly. 

It was too late because party dis- 
unity had overtaken the psychologi- 
cal moment, and too hasty because 
the plotters were careless over the 


ground-work. 

Bets against the plotters’ chances 
were laid outside the Party room. 

From the room came a com- 
munique from one of Hughes’ 
friends: “The enemy is making no 
progress.” 

Inside the room elder statesman 
Hughes, with picturesque command 
of the language undimmed by the 
heavy weight of years, flayed the 
pretenders to the Party throne. 

He admitted to faults, to age, 
even to Parliamentary inexperience; 
but he told Party members without 
boastfulness that his name was still 
the greatest name in the Party 
throughout the electorates. 

From the meeting Party leader 
Hughes strode smiling to his own 
office. 

To newsmen he said: “Not a 
gurgle from me. Your job is to ask 
the questions; mine is to give you 
the wrong answers. 

He was not so reticent when a 
ballot confirmed his leadership. 

Said he: “I am not one to turn 
the dagger in the wound. I hope we 
will be able to sail along now on an 
even keel.” 

But Hughes’ hope didn’t come 
true. Brooding for a week over their 
defeat, his Party opponents issued 
him with a manifesto a few min- 
utes before he left Canberra at 
session’s end. 

They demanded “new and vigor- 
ous” leadership of the Party, an- 
nounced they would no longer sub- 
mit to his Party direction. 

Not until next session will the 
effect of the rebel move be apparent 
on the Opposition set-up. 
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Through Canberra’s leafy 
avenues a car dashed one night last 
month to a leading hotel. 

A sleeping Senator was awakened 
and told that his party depended on 
his vote for a vital division. 

The last speaker talked against 
time, stonewalled until the still- 
sleepy Senator took his place in the 
Chamber. 

But if the Senator had taken the 
trouble to arrange a pair with the 
party Whip he could have slept on 
undisturbed by the clamour of the 
division bells. 

Pairing is a traditional Parlia- 
mentary practice not officially re- 
cognised by Parliamentary proce- 
dure. 


It permits members unable to at- 
tend Parliament at any sitting to ar- 
range a pair with a member on the 
other side of the House, thus can- 
celling out the party disadvantage of 
an absent vote. 

Pairing was big news last month. 

In his battle of attrition with the 
Government, Senate Opposition lea- 
der McLeay needed every vote. 

He complained with bitterness 
that the Government had paired 
two of his members, Senators Craw- 
ford and MacDonald on a vital 

Government reply was that Sena- 
tor Crawford had given his vote to 
the Government, claimed, therefore, 
that the Government was entided to 
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pair Crawford’s affirmative vote 
with MacDonald’s negative vote. 

For the rest of the session Oppo- 
sition Leader MoLeay watched 
carefully how the pairs were grant- 
ed. 

But until he can find means to 
discipline Senator Crawford from 
conditional support to unconditional 
obedience, McLeay will have voting 
trouble on his hands. 

. . . WIVES 

To an Irish woman from St. 
Peters, South Australia, unlettered 
but persistent seeker after justice, 
many hundreds of Australian wo- 
men owe thanks. 

From her efforts came amend- 
ment of the Repatriation Bill which 
gave to the Repatriation Commis- 
sion discretionary power to grant 
pensions either to the legal or de 
facto wife of a soldier, or even to 
both. 

The Irish woman from South 
Australia was the legal wife of a 
soldier killed in the Middle East; 
but to the soldier’s de facto wife 
of a year or two went his pension. 

Fighting for her rights and those 
of her two children, the legal wife 
wrote to the Governor-General, to 
the Prime Minister, to newspaper 
magnates, to everybody and any- 
body she thought could help her. 

The bulky file of her corre- 
spondence which finally, in desper- 
ation, she sent to Opposition leader 
Fadden was a human document. 

It contained letters from her hus- 
band in happier days, when, fresh 
from service in a titled household 
in Ireland, she had come to make 


a home in Australia. 

Later there were documents of 
domestic discord, exchanges of a 
husband and wife now separated, 
simple, mis-spelt, tragic missives. 

Then came court maintenance 
orders against a husband who had 
changed his name and disappeared. 

Not until his name appeared in a 
casualty list did the wife learn what 
had become of him. 

After that the file included corre- 
spondence with the Repatriation 
Commission, refusals to recognise 
her claims against those of the de 
facto wife. 

On embossed stationery from high 
places to which she took her case 
came polite but final brush-offs. 

To Opposition leader Fadden she 
wrote in despair: “I am a decent 
woman, Your Honor. How could I 
find my husband if the police could 
not find him. Please help me. I 
will fight this creature to the last.” 

Tall, bass-voiced Oppositionist 
Abbott was given the task of trans- 
lating into legal verbiage the un- 
lettered appeal of the Irish woman 
from South Australia. 

That was how the Repatriation 
Bill came to recognise the equal 
rights of legal and de facto wives, 
even against the views of Repatri- 
ation Minister Frost himself. 

Some members cracked down on 
the de facto wife, couldn’t see ex- 
cuse for human frailty. 

Said South Australian Cameron 
more forthright than tolerant: “A 
woman is either married or an adul- 
tress. Parliament cannot subsidise 
adultery.” 
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With more tolerance Laborite 
lawyer Brennan said: “The legal 
wife should be placed in a position 
where she at least starts on equal 
terms with her illicit competitor.” 

For 20 hours through one after- 
noon, through all one night and 
most of the next day, the Repre- 
sentatives debated the Repatriation 
Bill. 

To many members it provided 
opportunity for brave electioneering 
speeches. 

But to all it was a measure above 
the usual bitter party wrangling. 


. . . PEARL 

There was treasure trove to be 
found at Canberra’s sedate, Goyern- 
ment-owned Hotel Kurrajong. 

Searchers turned up the carpets, 
upturned the beds, probed under 
the skirting. 

They were looking for a pearl 
lost by Country Party Oppositionist 
“Larry” Anthony. 

For unlucky Oppositionist An- 
thony it was a case of easy pome, 
easy go. 

Lunching with his daughter in 
celebration of her birthday in a 
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Sydney cafe he found the pearl in 
an oyster. 

To his daughter he promised the 
pearl mounted in a ring to match 
the necklet of pearls he had already 
given her as a birthday gift. 

He put the pearl into his vest 
pocket, arranged to have it polished 
and mounted on his return to Syd- 
ney from Canberra. 

In Canberra’s Hotel Kurrajong 
he brushed the dust of the journey 
from his clothes; forgot about the 
pearl. 

At Parliament House he told his 
story, groped for the pearl, found it 
had gone. 

Now Anthony answers his 
friends’ disbelief by producing the 
witnesses of his lucky strike, is 
more concerned about his daugh- 
ter’s chiding. 

. . . MEDICINE 

When the House of Representa- 
tives, on the advice of perky, Op- 
position legal luminary Percy Spen- 
der, disallowed the Government’s 
regulations for the control of patent 
medicines it did a good turn to 
Canberra’s Community Hospital. 

A large quantity of samples of 
drugs and medicines lodged with 
the Commonwealth Health Depart- 
ment under the terms of the regula- 
tions lost their importance to the 
Commonwealth. 

So Health Director Cumpston 
told manufacturers if they didn’t 
want the samples he could find 
good use for them. 

Most of the makers said they 
didn’t want their property back, 
directed that they be given to Can- 


berra Hospital. 

With the drugs went a large 
quantity of bottles now in short 

su pp!y- . 

Gift of the drugs coincided with 
the opening of Canberra’s new hos- 
pital. 

Best fitted, most attractive of any 
hospital outside the capitals, the 
new warm-brick, modern building 
replaces the patched-up rambling 
weather-board hospital which has 
served Canberra for 15 years. 

. . . FRIENDS 

Under the wing of an airplane on 
Canberra’s dusty airfield two men 
met to renew an old acquaintance. 

They were balding, be-spectacled, 
U.S. Minister Nelson T. Johnson, 
and wide-mouthed, top-flight come- 
dian, Joe E. Brown. 

First time they met was in Pe- 
king, ten years ago, when Johnson 
was his country’s representative in 
China, and Brown was on a plea- 
sure trip. 

Army schedules prevented Brown, 
now on an entertainment tour 
among Allied troops, from stopping 
off at Canberra, so Minister John- 
son went out to talk to him for ten 
minutes while the plane was being 
refuelled. 

Minister Johnson got a great kick 
out of meeting an old friend; but 
he was just as bucked to know that 
he himself was remaining in Can- 
berra. 

Not long ago he had made pre- 
parations to leave, had fixed his of- 
fice for his nominated successor, Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, had told friends he 
proposed to retire from the diplo- 
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matic service. 

Now, with Flynn’s nomination 
withdrawn, Minister Johnson, doyen 
of the diplomats, will stay in Can- 
berra. 

Just as bucked, Priminister Cur- 
tin said: “I feel I cannot exaggerate 
the value of Mr. Johnson’s work in 
Australia.” 

. . . FOOD 

Biggest news of the month on 
the Canberra front — outside the 
inevitable politics — was food. 

And even food was mixed up in- 
extricably with politics. 

Faced with greater and still 
greater demands from the fighting 
forces, Australians were warned by 
Priminister Curtin that while they 


would not go hungry they might 
have their food rationed. 

Already orders have been given 
for inclusion in new ration books 
due for issue in June of several ad- 
ditional pages to take care of food 
rationing. 

But greatest single factor on 
which food depends is good sea- 

Federal officials state that if the 
current season is good Australia, 
which has never known a food 
shortage, will have just as much 
as it has been accustomed to. 

Officials of several Canberra de- 
partments are working out plans, 
assessing available food stocks, 
checking rural man-power require- 



AUSTRAL1AM TROOPS from a forward position in New Guinea line up at a community 

kitchen. 
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merits, fixing priority classes should 
rationing o£ basic foodstuffs become 
necessary. 

But on the political side there ,is 
the strongest evidence that food is 
being used to push the electoral 
claims of some, depress those of 
others. 

There is evidence, too, of inter- 
departmental tactics, of conflict of 
ambitious officials, each trying to 
out-manoeuvre the other for pro- 
fessional advantage on the food 
front. 

It is true, however, that past 
Government statements have been 
too-optimistic; it is clear now that 
object of the present emphasis on 
possible food shortages is designed 
more to prepare the public mind 
than to herald actual shortages. 

After climatic conditions, greatest 


difficulty on the food front is man- 
power which will necessitate release, 
temporarily or permanently, of men 
from some branches of the Army. 

Second is the unprecedented de- 
mands which, the fighting forces 
are making for food, and the need 
for processing methpds not pre- 
viously attempted on a large scale 
in Australia. 

Third is the difficulty of trans- 
port of food from farm to process- 
ing plants, from factories to mili- 
tary and civil consumers. 

Revelation of the month was that 
to the end of the current financial 
year Australia’s commitments 
under reciprocal Lend-Lease in- 
volve ^61,000,000. 

Out of this a great proportion 
will have been spent on mountains 
of food for the Allied forces. 


★ 
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publishers— at a time when its demand far exceeds its supply. The publishers 
thank readers for their interest in the publication to date. 
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. . . HOLDING 

Finally, irrevocably it was de- 
fined, during March, that the Paci- 
fic War would be a holding war for 
duration of the European part of 
the global struggle. 

Although no one had had any 
illusions on this score, it was now 
a signed, sealed, delivered fact that 
there would be no Pacific major of- 
fensive until a spoke had been put 
in Fuehrer Hitler’s wheel. 

This did not mean that we would 
sit biting our helpless fingernails 
for the next twelve months or two 
years. There are two types of hold- 
ing war: defensive and aggressive. 

All the signs were that there 
would be quite a shining before 
many moons had passed. From more 
than one quarter came hints that 
the U.S., was winding up a punch 
that would knock some wind out 
of Japan’s sails. 

At same time, Japan was wind- 
ing up a punch to throw into the 
South West Pacific. It looked like 
touch and go — a race to get in the 
first hit. 

Said General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Commander-in-Chief in the 
South West Pacific, in a communi- 
que at March’s beginning: 

“Our air reconnaissance over the 
past weeks reports a constant and 
growing reinforcement in all cate- 
gories of enemy strength in the is- 
land perimeter enveloping the upper 
half of Australia. 

“The enemy seems to be concen- 
trating his main effort in prepara- 
tion on this front. Such an assem- 
blage of major forces indicates he 


is taking up a position in readi- 

This underlined certain facts that 
were only too well known: That 
the Jap had been sending men and 
’planes into the South West Pacific 
for weeks past; that fighter ’planes 
had been sent into the perimeter 
islands in large quantities, that 
others were being held in reserve 
little farther north; that air-strips 
were being laid down in feverish 
haste; that Japanese shipping at 
Rabaul was on the increase. 

The Jap had been blasted out of 
Papua. But he would come back. 
For two very good reasons he must 
try to make a comeback: (1) It was 
a necessary prelude to any at- 
tempted offensive southwards; (2) 
it was vitally necessary in order to 
regain some of the face he had so 
badly lost. 

Said Admiral Nimitz, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, in a broadcast: 

“From now on the going will be 
tougher, as we undertake the task 
of driving the enemy from his pre- 
pared positions in conquered areas. 

“It is our job to destroy his ships 
and ’planes and to neutralise his 
island strong points as we drive to- 
wards positions from which our 
bombs can reach his industrial nerve 
centres.” 

. . . SHIPS 

In his annual report to his Pre- 
sident, U.S. Navy Secretary, Col- 
onel Knox, announced that, by 1945, 
the United States will have produc- 
ed the best part of 5,675,000 tons 
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of new warships — two years ahead 
of schedule. 

Other revelations: 

(1) America’s great construction 
and conversion programme would 
provide his country with the big- 
gest, strongest fleet of aircraft car- 
riers in all naval history. 

(2) February’s sea-and-air pro- 
duction was an all-time high. Some 
1,400 ’planes had come off the lines, 
200,000 tons of shipping had plung- 
ed off the slipways — including 150 
warships, upwards of 700 landing 
barges. 

. . FILLING STATIONS 


Chairman Magnuson of the 
House of Representatives Naval 
Affairs Committee announced, early 
on in March, that, with the war- 
over, the U.S., would be vitally in- 
terested in more Pacific naval bases, 
as “filling stations for a great Pacific 
fleet, and for American trade with 
the Orient.” 

Never again would the U.S. be 
caught on' the wrong foot by Jap- 
anese aggression. There were certain 
Jap-owned islands that the U.S. had 
well in mind for this purpose — is- 
lands in the Gilberts and Marshalls. 

Said he, of these: “We know of 
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some (islands) we need, and are 
not going to worry much about how 
to get them. When the time comes 
we shall simply take them. How- 
ever, the State Department must 
open discussions in other cases in 
order to assure that the Navy’s 

China, New Zealand, Holland, 
Australia were all ready and willing 
to co-operate in such a plan. Fact 
was, they were already co-operat- 
ing; for in many respects the plan 
was already in operation. 

. . . SEEKER 

Seeking ways and means of ce- 
menting the United Nations into a 
solid block of nations that would 
be united in fact as well as in name, 
speckless British Foreign Secretary 
Eden turned up in Washington. 


In his brief case was a political 
problem big enough to make shivers 
run along the spine of the stoutest- 
hearted diplomat. 

It was not enough to be merely 
fighting a war together. That was 
the comparatively smallest part of 
the job. Circumstances had flung a 
collection of motley political nations 
into war’s melting pot. Out of it 
must come a steel-solid new-world 
pattern. 

That was no easy job; for every 
major nation involved had a dif- 
ferent brand of politics. But certain 
was one thing: unless they came 
out determined to achieve greater 
unity, and to maintain it through- 
out the peace years, they would be 
heading for another war. 

They all knew this. 

(Turn to page 36.) 



Speed exceeds 400 m.p.h.. rale of climb is exceptional, ■with a ceiling between 35.000 
and 39.000 feet. 
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Said Foreign Secretary Eden: 
“The important thing is to ensure 
that Germany and Japan will never 
be able to start this business again. 

“The problem of Italy is not the 
same size. I do not think it would 
be wise to set up a new Government 
in Germany and then trust to luck. 
We have to take precautions with 
both Germany and Japan.” 

Right well he knew, too, that 
unless there was something ap- 
proaching 100 per cent international 
co-operation the job of “taking pre- 
cautions” with Germany and Japan 
would be just about impossible. 

One of his main objects: To 
lay down foundations for a United 
Nations’ Conference that would ex- 
amine the whole post-war setup. 
Most hopeful, refreshing promise he 
made: "Any new international 

authority we may agree to estab- 
lish after the war can only succeed 
if it is backed by sufficient strength. 

“It will not be enough for one 
country or even two to protect the 
peace. It will take all that America, 
Britain, Russia, China and the 
others of the United Nations can 
offer.” 


This meant a strong world-police 
system; it meant that the Democra- 
cies were through with trusting to 
the goodness, humanity and com- 
monsense of individual nations to 
maintain peace. Only way to keep 
the peace was to enforce it with a 
big stick. 

At beginning of April, Secretary 
Eden was back in London again. 

From what could be learned, he 
brought back no bagful of import- 
ant international agreemnts; but 
his job of feeling out the ground 
for future get-togethers had been 
successfully completed. 

Soon, reports said, there would 
be conferences in London — the 
fruit of his efforts. 

Exactly what had been done, to 
what extent he had explored the 
field of potential international 
unity, how far he had gone, what 
was in the wind for tomorrow were 
not announced. 

Important fact was that a start 
had been made, some move was 
afoot to establish common political 
ground on which United Nations 
could meet. 


ftrogreii at 


At Manvers Main Colliery, near Barnsley, Yorks, Britain's 
first Pit Solarium was opened last week. Miners can take a 
two-and-a-half minute ultra-violet ray bath to make up for the 
eight hours' sunshine lost while working at the coal face. 


A traveller, returning from a particularly unsuccessful trip, 
reported to his sales manager: "If Hitler still wants more territory 
he can have mine.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 
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. . . V/AITING 

For Allied and Axis worlds it 
was a period of waiting — waiting 
for the inevitable invasion of Con- 
tinental Europe, for this was inva- 

For neutral countries, it was a 
period of watching — watching to 
see which way the cat would jump, 
and wondering exactly when the 
jump would come. 

Altogether, it was a pretty anxious 
time for everyone. 

It was an anxious time for Soviet 
Russia; for they had been fighting 
the world’s sternest war alone on 
land for many a weary month. They 
had lost men and equipment, terri- 
tory and natural resources, indus- 
tries and food. 

They had waged an historic 
fight. But, although they were on 
the offensive, although there was 
no faintest hint of weariness, al- 
though they could be relied on to 
keep fighting until the last breath 
had been drawn in the last soldier, 
they had suffered tremendous dam- 
age in blunting the cutting-edge of 
Germany’s great battle machine. 

They looked anxiously to an 
early Allied invasion. In London, 
their Ambassador Maisky made oc- 
casional “hurry-up” appeals. In 
Moscow the official claims of Ger- 
man men and material destroyed 
were toned down to a more reason- 
able basis, any official or unofficial 
attempts at exaggerating or coloring 
the extent of enemy losses were dis- 
couraged in case Allied peoples and 
leaders might think: “Russia is do- 
ing very well indeed: she can hold 


out alone for quite a long while 
yet.” 

The Russians had had enough of 
holding out alone. They waited, 
watched. 

It was an anxious time for Bri- 
tons. They wanted an invasion as 
urgendy as did the Russians. They, 
too, wanted to see the war over and 
done with. They watched the signs, 
waited impatiendy. 

But thinking Britons knew it was 
not very safe or satisfactory to place 
too much stock on .whatever signs 
they saw. There were invasion- 
signs aplenty. 

If they stopped to think, they 
found great satisfaction in these. It 
was a far cry from the days when 
they were feverishly preparing for a 
very different kind of an invasion — 
a German invasion of the soil of 
Britain itself. There had been a 
complete cycle since then — a cycle 
that began with the mass incredible 
heroism of millions of little Bri- 
tons, that ran through the stages of 
determination, then confidence, then 
growing strength; until now they 
knew they were strong and fresh — 
perhaps stronger than they had ever 
been before in their history; fresh 
only a minute fraction of their men . 
and arms had been used up in the 

So they were vitally anxious to 
get on with the job. A throb of ex- 
citement could be felt right through- 
out the land, because they knew the 
time was near, and because they 
could see so many signs. 

But too much stock must not be 
placed on those signs that every- 
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one can see . . . for Germany, too, 
can see them and read them and, as 
far as possible, Germany must be 
thrown off the scent. 

There is no doubt that a great 
many of these signs will be red her- 
rings. A great many moves and por- 
tents will be cooked up purely to 
throw dust in German eyes. 

A great war of nerves is going 
on in Europe. Gigantic air-raids are 
being carried out over enemy terri- 
tory. Any one of them might well 
be the beginning of that tremendous 
air-blitz that will inevitably precede 
an Anglo-American invasion. 

Britain’s Air Ministry at April’s 
beginning announced that bombing 


had caused unrest in Germany, was 
causing more and more daily. Ger- 
man anti-aircraft and fighter de- 
fences could not be strong every- 
where. They did not know where 
the next Allied air blow would fall. 
And although it would be unwise 
to expect anything to develop from 
this unrest, it was still a pointer 
to German anxiety. 

They were anxious, too, when 
they heard that Britain was declar- 
ing a ban on entry into certain 
coastal strips ten miles wide, ex- 
tending around the entire south 
coast of the island. 

This might mean anything or 
nothing. But to Germans, already 


LONDON’S UNDERGROUND CITIES. One of eight new shelters which will 

people Shelters axe constructed with all conveniences. P.c ure shows entrance. 
p Sections are named after famous British Admirals. 
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softened by Allied air activity, jit- 
tery about invasion, disannointed 
over Rommel's failure and hasten- 
ing end in North Africa, rocked by 
serious set-backs in Russia, it was 
something that cut deeply into their 
consciousness. 

To Germany, this was a time of 
anxiety that was almost equal to 
the anxiety of Britons in those dark, 
near-helpless days of Britain’s de- 
fencelessness when the fate of the 
entire* civilised world hung in the 
balance, laying like a great burden 
on the civilian shoulders of a few 
million Londoners who watched 
with anxious eyes the straggling 
return of their shattered army from 
Dunkirk and stood with smoke-red- 
dened eyes in the midst of their 
blazing, crumpled capital. 

Now Germany knew what it felt 
like. They had lost armies in Rus- 
sia. They were facing imminent 
defeat in North Africa. Their Ita- 
lian ally, who had never shown any 
great enthusiasm for this war, was 
making all the motions of a man 
who is getting ready to run for 
cover. Their cities and industries 
were being pounded from the air. 
Occupied countries, which they had 
always considered to be conquered, 
were not staying conquered. With 
the scent of big things in their air; 
they were becoming restive. Sabot- 
age was on the increase; riots and 
strikes were increasing. 

British and Norwegian para- 
troops had been landed in Norway. 
There were all kinds of hints and 
signs and portents — some of them 
coming through neutral countries. 


Allied and pro-Allied fifth column 
agents, local and imported, were 
starting whispering campaigns, put- 
ting the finishing touches to their 
organisation of underground forces 
that co-operate on “Liberation Day,” 
when the Allies came. 

It was all very unnerving. Ger- 
many was anxious. Communist ac- 
tivity within the Reich was show- 
ing a sharp increase, becoming daily 
bolder, more serious. 

Said one report: “From brief 
court reports in German and Aus- 
trian newspapers come significant 
pointers to a change of attitude in 
the heart of the ‘New Order.’ 

“Until a few weeks ago, sen- 
tences for political activity against 
the Nazis were usually, not always, 
disguised as being sentences for 
Black Market offences, robbery with 
violence or similar unpolitical 
crimes. 

"The idea was to avoid the men- 
tion even of the possibility of po- 
litical activity against the regime. 

"Now has come a change. For 
several weeks past, German news- 
organs have carried items about 
executions for ‘treason’ and for 
‘attempts to rebuild the Communist 
Party.’ 

“Feeling against the regime is 
such that Himmler has had to drop 
his more subtle methods and resort 
to open terrorisation of public 
opinion; tell men and women open- 
ly: ‘You may have treasonable no- 
tions. Take warning from the fate 
of X., executed at Blankenberg for 
treason.’ ” 

(Turn to page 44.) 
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DAYLIGHT ATTACK. U.S. Flying Fortresses, escorted by Spitfires, attacked the Lille Steel 
and Locomotive Works. Despite strong fighter opposition, hits were made on the 
works and adjacent marshalling yards. Picture shows bombs falling towards target. 
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This sketch shows the interior oi vessel from the bows, as craft nears objective. In transit, 
wire hawsers and blocks fore and aft beneath the tracks secure the tanks. These have now 
been removed and the engines started up awaiting the order to move. At left a warran 
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. . . JITTERS 

More anxious chan anyone else 
were the Italians. Except for a com- 
parative handful of young, black- 
shirted louts, they had never had 
any great stomach for the war, were 
not at all happy at having their 
country taken over by the tradition- 
ally detested Germans. 

This was fallow ground for dis- 
content and blue funk, for a people 
that does not heartily believe in the 
cause for which it is fighting — as 
do the Germans, Russians, Britons, 
etc. — is easily scared out of its wits. 

Across the Mediterranean, these 
tenth-rate decadents who had been 
lulled out of their sleepy corners 
into believing they were proud ag- 
gressors, could see immense num- 
bers of Allied ’planes getting ready 
to blast Italian cities and industrial 
centres. 

Those ’planes (which, based on 
Britain, could comfortably bomb 
them) were a bare 300-odd miles 
away — a comparative flea-hop. 

When he threw out his son-in- 
law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, and 
took for himself all the portfolios of 
Navy, Air, Interior, and Foreign 
Affairs, Benito Mussolini explained 
it (and his dismissal of Ciano) by 
announcing: 

“In this delicate phase of the con- 
flict, I, Mussolini, am assuming the 
entire burden of the conduct of 
political and military operations.” 

The Allies thought this was a 
good enough indication that the 
situation was much more delicate 
than even the Duce was prepared to 
admit. 


Later, in April, he had had to 
give his badgered subjects a serious, 
fatherly pep-talking. His radio be- 
gan to blare: “Italians, who’s your 
mettle in misfortune! You are con- 
fronted by Coatian and Albanian 
guerillas, and by powerful Anglo- 
American armies. The supreme test 
will not be long delayed. Our ene- 
mies are earnestly preparing for 
their conquest of Italy . . etc., 

It was a good indication of what 
the Allies thought of Italian morale 
when they began calling on them to 
surrender, offering them a rosy 
peace. 

It is a rare thing for the Allies to 
seriously offer enemy masses a 
peaceable solution. Thus a spokes- 
man for the French Commander in 
Chief in North Africa broadcast 
that “the peace we propose to offer 
you will be an honorable peace. 

“Decide now that your past er- 
rors can be rectified,” he went on. 
“Neither Goering’s speeches nor the 
heroism, of your sons will be able 
to defend you against the thousands 
of bombers preparing to raid you, 
your industries, and your transport. 

“Everything that gives bread to 
the Italians will be destroyed.” 

That was hitting them in their 
softest spots, where it hurt most. 
For they had already had a taste of 
British and Allied bombing. They 
could smell the thousands concen- 
trating across the sea they had called 
“Our Sea.” 

Taken all in all, it was a bleak 
outlook for Italy. 
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Most interesting speculation: the 
fate-in-store for Italy's ineffectual, 
conspiratorial, blackguardly little 
King. He will have many apolo- 
gists; he might well prove to be 
another Darlan. 

. . . NEUTRALS 

Most anxious, perhaps, of all na- 
tions are the side-liners. Spain’s 
“Christian” murderer, pimple-sized 
Francisco Franco leads in this field. 

Many a time he has snarled-and- 
snapped at the battling democrats. 
But, since their growth to power 
and seizure of initiative he has been 
much quieter. 

Showing all the signs of a man 
who finds he has been barracking 


for the wrong side and could easily 
lose his pants on the outcome, now 
favors and swinging swiftly and 
sharply in the wrong direction, he 
has done everything he could to 
back-track gracefully as possible. 

Caught in a cleft stick he has no 
wish to rile Germany, who could 
pour troops over his frontier at the 
snap of a finger and thumb; nor 
had he any wish to be bashed about 
by the Allies. 

Both Germany and Britain had 
given him guarantees that his ter- 
ritorial rights would be observed; 
but guarantees — particularly Axis 
guarantees — had been wrenched 
apart in the past. 



U-BOAT SHELTER. Picture shows U-boat being towed into shelter in Germany's second 
Western wall. The Germans claim these bases to be impregnable. In recent raids 
the R.A.F. have- pounded such bases as these at Lorient and St. Nazaire. 
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Fact is, Dictator Franco was 
scared stiff-and-white. 

At any minute, Germans might 
come tumbling down into Spain, to 
make a stab at Gibraltar; although 
he rather fancied now that the op- 
portunity to do this had passed. 

But if they did, he knew right 
well that the Allies, poised on his 
North African doorstep would walk 
right in and take his precious 
Morocco for their own protection. 

That was why Dictator Franco 
had adopted such a conciliatory, 
“Now, boys, let’s talk this over,” at- 
titude. 

He had talked it over with the 
U.S. Board of Economic Warfare, 
suggesting that, if they cared to 
buy greater quantities of Spanish 
cork and tungsten and help rebuild 
Spain with loans and tourist traffic 
at war’s end, he would remain neu- 
tral. 

To help along with this impres- 
sion, he sacked his pro-Axis brother- 
in-law, Foreign Secretary Don 
Ramon Suner last August. 

Germany did not like this, even- 
tually, by using pressure, threats, 
thinly disguised menacings, forced 
the little Dictator into giving Suner 
back some of his power. 

In Spain, it is still like that — 
the see-sawing of a man who has 


played ball w’ith the wrong side, is 
thoroughly scared of both sides, and 
does not know which way to turn. 

. . . SIGNS 

Biggest sign of big things in the 
wind was a recent account of a mis- 
sion entrusted to Dr. Schacht, one- 
time President of the Reichsbank. 

He has been asked, it was being 
rumored, to make a report of what 
Germany’s position would be in the 
event of: 

(1) A victory over the Allied Na- 

(2) A defeat at the hands of the 
Allied Nations; 

(3) A separate peace being con- 
cluded with Russia; 

(4) A compromise peace; 

(5) A defensive Axis war, with 
Germany standing alone unsupport- 
ed by any of her present satellite 
states. 

In view of the fact that it has al- 
ways been one of the main Nazi 
contentions that “A defensive war 
is a lost war,” all signs and por- 
tents of defensive thinking (Fuehrer 
Hitler himself has announced that 
Germany is now passing to a new, 
a defensive phase) are signs of a 
losing war. 

Only factor left to be decided 
now is: How long? 


Quote . . . 

A pedestrian was a man who had two cars, a wife and a 
daughter, 

A good listener is usually thinking of something else. 

The fellow who never makes a mistake usually works for 1 the 
fellow who does. 
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This is how Gibraltar looks dur- 
ing a night raid. Hundreds of 
searchlights probe the sky above 
"The Rock." 
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Section Site: DICEST OF TO-DAY | 





The Utah Mo hifflerA 

RUSSELL S. CLARK 


One night in August, 1941, Can- 
berra was passing through one of 
those crises which are its political 
life-blood. 

This time, however, it wasn’t 
one of those feints — one of those 
bluff, noisy affairs which deceive 
nobody, and which are part of an 
exhilirating game which Canberra 
politicians play when things run in 
a quiet rut for too long. 

It was the real thing, and out of 
it Australia got a new Govern- 
ment. 

Out of it, too, came a new Prime 
Minister. 

He was Arthur William Fadden, 
who only lasted five weeks as Prime 
Minister, but whose influence on the 
wartime political history of the 
country will be important. 


In Australian political history 
there is no better example of local 
boy makes good than Fadden. 

. It is the career of a man who 
came all the way from the Queens- 
land cane-fields to the Prime Min- 
ister’s Lodge in a shorter time than 
any Australian has ever reached his 
country’s highest office before. 

There is a wealth of robust, color- 
ful material that a biographer could 
write about Arthur Fadden — un- 
glamorous, human material that is 
part of any man who has come up 
the hard way. 

‘ Out of the rough, knock-about 
contacts which Fadden has made 
among the cane-cutters, the hard, 
close contact he has had with his 
fellows, came that common, human 
touch which will make him remem- 
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bered in Canberra when the pol- 
ished, brittle, coldly ambitious poli- 
ticians are forgotten. 

At first glance you feel certain 
that Arthur fiadden is not by nature 
a politician. He is the man that 
lives next door. He is not a single 
person. There are hundreds of 
thousands of him whom you meet 
throughout a life-time. 

He is the man over the back fence 
with whom you share a bottle of 
beer after a hot Saturday in the 
garden. 

It is the Arthur Faddens of the 
world who will always be ready to 
do the good turn when you need it 
most. 

Arthur Fadden is the happy 
salesman who comes into your of- 
fice and cocks his leg over a cor- 
ner of your desk. He is the ’bus 
conductor who is happy on a crowd- 
ed bus even on a hot day when you 
expect him to be irritable and exas- 
perated. He is the smiling cop you 
nod to on the corner as you cross 
to your office every morning of the 
year. 

These are your first impressions; 
and they do not add up to a poli- 
tical career. 

When you know him better you 
realise that you were wrong — that 
he can give as good as he gets. 

But you remember that he has 
a lot of breaks as a politician, breaks 
that made him party leader and 
Prime Minister much quicker than 
usually happens. 

You feel, knowing his good hu- 
mor and friendliness, that his lea- 
dership of tough ambitious party 
men might even be too benign, not 
ruthless enough for a political sys- 
tem which demands slap-down 


forthrightedness. 

But Fadden has had to fight, and 
he hasn’t done badly at that. His 
friends — who are legion — watch the 
manoeuvring and plotting and snip- 
ing in the parties he leads and see 
that he has plenty of fighting to do 
yet. In his Opposition set-up he has 
a few recalcitrants to crack down 
on, a few party stragglers to whip 
into submission. 

Perhaps he has some self-search- 
ing to do, too. 

To understand Opposition Leader 
Fadden you’ve got to get him talk- 
ing about his boisterous, incident- 
packed life before he came to Can- 
berra. 

You’ve got to know about the 
robust youthful days when he was 
one of the local lads that the boys 
put their money on at the big foot- 
races in the Queensland of those 
days. 

You’ve got to run with him in 
retrospect in the Maryborough 
jC 100 which he pulled off with a 
good margin to spare. 

You’ve got to listen to the post- 
mortem after the Bundaberg /1 00 
when young Fadden, carrying all 
the cane-mill’s money was beaten by 
a lad who turned out to be a ring-in 
— winner of the rich Victorian Sta- 
well Gift. 

Then you’ve got to laugh with 
him over the night he was knocked 
out by another ring-in in a boxing 
match in which he was again carry- 
ing the mill’s money. 

Fighting idol of the Mackay dis- 
trict, Fadden was in those days. 

“Emphasise that word was" he, 
said, grinning. 

Fadden started a successful 
business career when, as a boy, he 
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“I’ve written a note on this one in case Bill, who’s either in Iceland, England, 
Australia, New Guinea or the Solomons, gets it!” 
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collected cane beetles, sold them to 
the local authorities for the bounty 
they were paying. 

“I devised a decoy system with a 
few mates and we put it on a busi- 
ness basis,” he said. 

Arthur Fadden was born at Ing- 
ham (N.Q.) on April 13, 1895. He 
spent his boyhood and youth around 
Mackay with the sickly-sweet smell 
of sugar in his nostrils. 

At fifteen he left school and went 
to work with a gang of cane-cut- 
ters, boiling their billies and sweep- 
ing their barracks. 

It was a cane inspector who got 
me out of that,” he said. “He 
found me a job as office boy at the 
Pleystone sugar mill — because he 
reckoned he ‘liked my grin.’ ” 

At 18 young Fadden got really 
ambitious. He heard that the Mac- 
kay City Council was looking for 
an assistant town clerk. He got the 
job. 

“You could almost say in a re- 
mote sort of way that that was my 
first contact with politics, although 
it was by no means a political job,” 
Fadden told me. 

"But from there I became Town 
Clerk at 21, which was a step closer 
to politics.” 

North Queensland in those days 
was teeming with opportunity. On 
a holiday to Townsville he saw 
there was an opening .there for an 
accountant. So he set up an office, 
hung out his shingle, and became 
an accountant and taxation agent. 

People began to rally round — all 
the people who knew him and 
liked him in that part of the world. 
A lot of uneducated folk came in to 
get their tax returns done for them. 
Some big estastes also made him 


their trustee. Young Arthur Fadden 
was on his way. 

By the early 30’s he controlled one 
of the biggest businesses of its kind 
in the Commonwealth. 

At that stage he had no political 
ambitions in a wider sense, and 
when the Country-Progressive Na- 
tional Party invited him to contest 
a State electorate in 1929 he de- 

But in 1932 Fadden was elected 
for the Queensland seat of Ken- 
nedy. He was defeated for Mirani 
in 1935, but on the death of Sir 
Littleton Groom in 1936 he was 
elected as Country Party represen- 
tative for Darling Downs in the 
Federal Parliament. He became As- 
sistant Treasurer in March, 1940, 
Minister for Air in August, 1940, 
acting leader of the Country Party 
and deputy Prime Minister in 
March, 1941, and acting Prime Min- 
ister during Mr. Menzies’ visit 
abroad. 

This, then, was the road which 
Fadden traversed until that fateful 
day in August, 1941, when, unable 
any longer to command the sup- 
port of his own parties, Robert 
Gordon Menzies stepped down 
from the Prime Ministership and 
Arthur William Fadden stepped up. 

Newsmen remember the excite- 
ment of that August night; they 
remember the tension, the air of ex- 
citement which a real political crisis 
brings. 

They remembered Menzies, re- 
signed from the leadership of his 
Government, pulling on his cigar, 
completely composed. They remem- 
ber the nervous, quick excitment of 
Fadden, who, like you and I would 
have been, was a hit overwhelmed. 
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They will remember, too, how 
five weeks later, defeated on his 
budget, Fadden, with his last file 
of papers collected from the Prime 
Minister’s suite which he had va- 
cated, put his head in at the door 
of the Cabinet room where Curtin’s 
first Cabinet was meeting, and said, 
“Good on you, boys.” 

Then he went over to the leader’s 
room in the Opposition lobby and 
he has been there for eighteen 
months. 

Fadden doesn’t need to worry 


whether he leaves politics this year 
or in ten years. 

Wherever he goes anywhere in 
Australia there’ll always be some- 
one who’ll shake his hand and say, 
“Hello Artie” in just that tone of 
voice which people use when they’re 
glad to see you. 

And that, so far as I could dig, 
seemed to be Arthur William Fad- 
den — the man on the surface and 
.the man underneath, the man whose 
job in Parliament is to differ. 



An aircraftman candidate for air crew duties, during an in- 
terview with the education officer at an R.A.F. station, was 
asked, among other things, as an intelligence test, to write 
a twelve-line summary of the political situation in India. 

In a few minutes the paper was handed in. “You seem to 
have some literary ability,” remarked; thel E.O. "What was your 
job in civil life?” 

“Before I entered the Service, sir,” the aircraftman replied 
respectfully, “I was managing editor of a chain of newspapers.” 


★ 


^Jacts Pifyi 


Pigs are not naturally dirty. In nature they normally live 
in the neighbourhood of swamps and river banks, or in damp 
woods. They have very little hair, and the usual mechanism of 
sweat glands for maintaining a constant body temperature is poor 
by comparison with other animals. 

In hot weather they naturally wallow in mud which soon dries 
in a hard cake on their skin. This prevents the rays of the sun 
from scorching the skin and it also introduces an effect similar 
to the evaporation of perspiration, which is effective in regulat- 
ing temperature. 

If pigs are kept in a small confined sty, which is not main- 
tained in a clean condition, they will in hot weather wallow in 
anything they can find. Given suitable surroundings, they are, 
however, from a sanitary point of view, more cleanly by instinct 
than the other farm animals, as may be seen by observation. 

— Alec Hobson in Holes And Queries. 


An old parishioner was speaking. “No, your Reverence," said 
he, "I haven’t spoken to my Missus for four years.” 

“Tcbt, tcht!” said his Reverence. "This is bad, James, very bad." 
“Well, you see,” said James, “I never liked to interrupt her.” 
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HUMAN DYNAMO 

Sparks [ly when Britain's "Rommel-buster" 
gets started on military strategy. 


“I will allow sixty seconds for 
coughing — and thereafter cough- 
ing will cease 1” The deceptively 
dapper, wiry, moustached little man 
surveyed the officers present at his 
staff conference with a quizzical 
smile. 

A human dynamo in the guise of 
a military man, Bernard Law 
Montgomery doesn’t mince words 
or hesitate to express his opinion in 
brusque, explosive terms when dis- 
cussing military strategy. 

The son of a Bishop, this non- 
drinking, non-smoking, 54-year-old 
commander of the British Eighth 
Army in the field is a grim, humor- 
less figure who strikes the fear of 
God into his enemies. He is a ruth- 
less disciplinarian, a clever show- 
man and a formidable tactician. 
Whatever else they may think of 
him, both officers and men have 
learned to respect this general who 
will neither spare them nor himself 
when out to win a battle. 

When the momentous news was 
recently released of the rout of the 
Axis forces in the African desert 
the press had scarcely had any in- 
formation about this military giant. 

But the Nazis knew Montgom- 
ery. Here was a tough hombre, the 
man to watch in the developing 
desert campaign. Montgomery, on 
his pan, was not awed at all by 
reports of Rommel’s invincibility. 


Said he: “We have a chance to put 
the whole panzer army in the bag 
and we will do so.” 

So unorthodox is Montgomery 
that when he captured General 
Ritter Von Thoma, field com- 
mander of the Afrika Korps, the 
dapper Monty, looking very unlike 
a general in his gray pull-over 
sweater and black tank beret, dined 
and breakfasted with the German 
General and had “an interesting 
talk” with him at his mess. It rarely 
happens that a general captures his 
opponent and then discusses the 
battle with him, but Montgomery 
invited Thoma to re-fight their two 
main battles on an oilcloth table, 
using a pencil to mark the move- 
ments of troops. 

Thoma, although taken aback at 
this reception, was quite willing to 
talk about things that had hap- 
pened. In private, he confided to 
Montgomery: 

“We have got you written up as 
a very hard man who is ruthless 
in carrying out everything he has 
decided to do.” 

Montgomery reported afterward: 
“I told him that I came to the de- 
sert in August. In September I met 
Rommel. In October I beat him.” 

Montgomery’s history, up to the 
present campaign, was marked by 
steady progress rather than spec- 
tacular achievement. An Ulsterman, 
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born in County Donegal, son of the 
Bishop of Tasmania and grandson 
of Dean F. W. Farrar who wrote a 
life of Christ, he was destined by 
his father for the clergy. But as a 
boy he was quite a scrapper, and 
was sent instead to Sandhurst. 

After graduating from Sandhurst, 
he had a . distinguished career in 
India before the last war; got his 
D.S.O. in the retreat from Mons, 
taught in a military college, and 
saw service in Palestine (1938), 
France (1939), and Dunkirk. Dur- 
ing his career he was wounded 
twice, mentioned in dispatches six 
times, and awarded the French 
Military Cross. Before Dunkirk, he 
instructed his men: “If you run out 
of ammunition, tear the enemy to 
.pieces with your hands.” After 
Dunkirk, he enshrined himself for- 
ever in the hearts of his men by 
refusing to embark until his com- 
mand was safe aboard. 

From there, Montgomery went 
on to the command of the British 
southeast army in England. In this 
position, he inaugurated a spartan 
programme of physical training. All 
ranks, from private to brigadiers, 
had to run six miles a week over 
a course changed from time to time 
by the General, who often “led the 
pack” on these runs. 

At his own army headquarters in 
England, Monty insisted on every- 
one, including the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service girls, taking physical 
training every day unless they were 
over forty years of age. After a few 
weeks of this kind of stuff, the Can- 
adian and British troops devised a 
new name for him — he was “Pro- 
fessor of Pep.” He trained his men 
in the Devonshire manoeuvres last 


June under conditions of combat, 
similar to those they would have to 
face in desert fighting. 

As a lecturer on military mat- 
ters, Montgomery displayed a re- 
markable lucidity, retaining intri- 
cate staff problems in his mind 
without once consulting his notes. 
He is a keen judge of men and situ- 
ations, and can sum up a human 
being or a military strategy with 
lightning accuracy. 

Last summer Montgomery joined 
forces with General Alexander of 
the Eighth Army to stem Rommel’s 
push in the Nile Valley. It wasn’t 
long before Monty had straightened 
his desert line, got his army back 
into shape, and by his leadership, 
imbued the disheartened men with 
a new faith. 

He had always been an advocate 
of the offensive. After he took over 
the Eighth Army in the field, he 
toured the front and found a group 
of Tommies busy digging some de- 
fence works behind El Alamein. 

“What are you doing?” he is re- 
ported to have asked. 

“Building defences,” the men re- 
plied. 

“Then,” said Monty to them, 
“Stop it. You will never need 
them.” 

Montgomery had been in the 
desert only three weeks when he 
demonstrated that he had taken 
Rommel’s measure and fitted him 
for a graveyard suit. He stopped 
Rommel’s offensive and began lay- 
ing the groundwork for the early 
November attack which, he was 
confident, would cut Rommel’s army 
to ribbons. 

Montgomery’s break-through had 
been prepared by land and sky 
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artillery, and by infantry operating 
mostly under cover of night. When 
a path had been cleared through 
mine fields, barbed wire, anti-tank 
obstacles, machine-gun nests and 
gun emplacements, the tanks 
rumbled ahead, virtually intact, 
where they could come to grips with 
Axis tank concentrations in close 
fighting. 

Montgomery is essentially a field 
man, not a desk fighter. He is 
usually dressed in shorts, wearing 
an old Australian slouch hat and 
revolver strapped to his hip. He 
scorns personal comforts and rides 
to the front in trucks and armored 
vehicles with his men. Old cam- 
paigners remember his insistence 
that the “only standard of fitness 
is the standard of total war.” 

Like Prime Minister Churchill, 
he has a flair for fancy headgear 
decorated with insignia. Everyone 
of his hats becomes smothered with 
badges— he likes to add the badge 
of each regiment that he visits. 

One day, as part of his military 
exercises, he assembled his some- 
what startled desert soldiers and 
read to them the prayer service 
from the Bible, joining heartily in 
the hymn singing. Then he dis- 
missed his men with the admoni- 


tion, that he “expected every man 
to have the light of battle in his 

Monty, although abstemious in 
his own life, does not allow his 
personal habits to keep his men 
from having a spot of ale on the 
desert. For some unknown reason 
he is fond of the word “binge,” 
though the closest the bishop’s son 
has even been to a binge is singing 
Latte Brown Jug with a pitcher of 
water. Friends say he uses the word 
as the equivalent of zest or “pep.” 

After 40 years of bachelorhood he 
astounded his friends in 1927 by 
marrying. When a son arrived, he 
treated his advent as a staff prob- 
lem, issuing daily commands for his 
well-being. 

Monty often went for deep and 
dangerous tours of the battlefield 
in the turret of a tank, far forward 
with the advancing desert forces, in 
order to watch the debacle that his 
genius as a commander of men and 
planner of military opeiations had 
brought about. Watching the 
ferocious commander, one stalwart 
Scot awaiting the zero hour, 
chuckled with approval: 

“He’s the goods.” 

—Magazine Digest, Toronto. 
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SALUTE 

tc China A tOcmeH 

PEARL S. BUCK 

Chinese women have been given a place, equal 
to their menfolk, m the national way of life. 


Somehow or other life has given 
the Chinese women a chance to 
prove her worth, and to the Chinese 
man this has been proved for so 
long that he is not astonished when 
to-day she steps beside him, lifts ha- 
rifle to ha- shoulda- and pic\s off 
an enemy as neatly as he does. He 
expects her to do it. 

Since human beings are about 
equal in quality in any country or 
race I cannot think there is an in- 
trinsically superior quality in the 
Chinese woman. Her superior be- 
haviour and position at this mo- 
ment, and the equality which the 
Chinese man seems to give her as a 
matter of course, are therefore a 
matter of environment and train- 
ing rather than heredity, a situa- 
tion accidental rather than funda- 
mental. 

How did she reach this point 
both in herself and in man’s es- 
teem? Without any of the fanfare 
of equal rights and suffrage move- 
ments and constitutional amend- 
ments, there she is, where the 
Western woman is still only strugg- 
ling to be. When the revolution 
came in China she was part -of the 
revolution. When a constitution was 
drafted she had equal rights as a 
matter of course. When the school 
system was changed, schools, col- 


leges and universities were made 
co-educational as a matter of 
course. Just as China leaped from 
the medievalism of sedan chairs and 
wheelbarrows to airplanes as com- 
mon modes of travel, so her women 
have come out of the traditional 
into the modern, with none of the 
transitional pains that have at- 
tended the progress of woman in 
the West. 

I think the secret of the Chi- 
nese woman is that she has always 
believed in her own importance. She 
has never passed through the phase 
of aping man because she has 
known she was too important in 
herself to ape anybody. She has 
been serene in her own business 'of 
being a woman: When modern 
times brought new demands on her 
she 5“ ec the m without fear because 
it did not occur to her that she 
could fail in anything she under- 
took. 

But, of course, she could not have 
have been so integrated an indivi- 
dual if there had not been around . 
her and beneath her and behind her 
a society which valued her for what 
she was. This again is the contrast 
between East and West. Chinese 
society has always valued woman 
for what woman was. Western so- 
ciety has given woman a lip service 
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and made her a symbol of ro- 
mance and sentiment and yet has 
not greatly valued her as an indi- 
vidual. Western- men like to boast 
that, except for bearing and nursing 
children, men can do everything 
better than women, even to cook- 
ing and keeping house. Chinese 
men would not dream of so childish 
a boast. 

Thus in China men cannot imag- 
ine life without women because the 
whole fabric of Chinese society is 
made up of the balanced relation- 
ship of men and women. Some Chi- 
nese men cook very well and most 
professional cooks in hotels and res- 
taurants are men. But cooking is 
not considered a woman’s job pri- 
marily, nor is woman valued for 
any one particular profession. She 
is valued in China for what she 
is, the half of a whole, her qualities 
a necessity to man, so that without 
her qualities his cannot function. 
The wlfole idea of Yang and Yin, 
which is the foundation of Chinese 
philosophical thought, is basically 
the theory that male and female are 
essential to each other not only phy- 
sically but psychologically in all 
parts of life, and when one pre- 
dominates over the other the nation 
is weakened by the unbalance. 

The Chinese woman, then, has 
been given a place in Chinese so- 
ciety which is equal to man’s in 
importance, but is not the same as 
his. 

Neither is better than the other. 
Woman in China moves, therefore, 
confident of her worth, sure of her 
place. She is not treated chival- 
rously because that would be to treat 
her as an inferior. One does not 
treat one’s equal with chivalry. 


She is not given special politeness 
or deference except as she deserves 
it in her individual position. Thus 
not because she is a woman is she 
needed, but because she may be the 
head of a house. Not because she 
is a woman does anyone rise in»her 
presence, but because she is an elder 
or because what she has done has 
won universal respect. That is, in 
Chinese society, woman is an indi- 
vidual as a man is, and only generi- 
cally one of a class. As an individual 
she has responsibilities, and by the 
way she fulfils those responsibilities 
she is judged. 

Now this attitude towards women 
over centuries in China has produc- 
ed a woman of the highest type. She 
demands no privileges because she 
is female for it does not occur to 
her that she ought to be privileged. 
She does her work in her own 
way, knowing that as she is most 
completely woman she will do her 
work most well. 

This does not mean that her work 
is necessarily different from man’s 
except biologically. Indeed, her 
work in society has been varied and 
complex and in many ways the 
main burden of Chinese society has 
rested upon her. For the most im- 
portant unit in China has been the 
family, and this not only in a socio- 
logical sense but until very recent 
times politically as well. 

Even yet family rules politics in 
China. The family is, of course, the 
big family or clan, and the usual 
Chinese household is made up of 
several generations of the same 
family living together in a sort of 
co-operative state. The woman is 
the practical head of this state, and 
so she is recognised to be. Though 
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a man, her husband, may be the 
technical head while he lives, yet to 
her he looks for management of all. 
She buys the supplies and keeps the 
accounts and pays the wages and 
plans the activities and looks after 
the individual lives under her care, 
from the youngest infant to the old- 
est man and woman. 

Each has his place and to each 
she assigns suitable responsibilities. 
Hers is the business of providing 
• proper education for each child and 
arranging for marriages and profes- 
sions suitable to each. Hers, too, 
is the spiritual responsibility of re- 
ligious worship and ancestor rever- 
ence and all the gathering together 
of those strands which bind the 
family to its dead, to the gods, and 
to the future. She may be the titular 
head as well as the practical head 
of the family if the eldest man dies 
and she is next in age. 

All this means that woman in 
China has, by the experience of 
centuries, learned how to be a real 
executive. She thinks in terms not 
of a few persons as the Western wo- 
man does in her home, but of a 
group, often of scores of people, of 
all ages and varieties of tempera- 
ment, whom she must mould into a 
ha PPy> satisfied and harmonious 
working whole. Moreover, she 
thinks of her family not only as a 
personal group but as a part of the 
nation. She knows she is indispen- 
sable and with the knowledge 
comes her self-confidence.- 
To-day in China many homes are 
broken up because of war. But 
now, and when the country is mak- 
ing new demands upon her, woman 
still carries that old confidence with 
her, sure that she can do whatever 


she is asked to do and wants to do. 
Nor has she the Western woman’s 
fear that after the war she will be 
taken out of industry and out of 
her place of leadership and rele- 
gated again to the backwaters of 
life. 

The Chinese woman has never 
lived in a backwater. Where she 
was there was the centre for man 
and woman together. Man lived 
where she was and went out to earn 
if he had to, but he returned to 
life when he returned to her. And 
most of the time he did not even 
go out to earn. China’s main re- 
source has been on the farm where 
woman worked equally with man, 
and even the main industry has 
been in the home where man and 
woman together tended silkworms 
and wove silks and grew cotton and 
made cloth or wove ha,t straw and 
hair nets, or tended tea fields and 
raised rice, and made the industrial 
as well as the agricultural ''produce 
of the nation. 

New times will come to China 
after this war. There will be new 
modern industries and much work 
will be taken out of the home. 
What of Chinese woman then? 
Somehow I am not afraid for her, 
because the Chinese man is so deep- 
ly imbued with the belief in wo- 
man’s indispensability as a woman, 
not only as a. creature for breeding. 

I think he will consider woman as 
indispensable in the factory as she 
was in the home because of her wo- 
man’s qualities, just as to-day he 
considers woman as important in 
government as he is, because gov- 
ernment will be unbalanced if man 
and woman are not there together. 

It is a wonder to the West that 
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the Soong sisters are so important in 
the present Government in China. 
Western woman exclaim that these 
three sisters must be unusual wo- 
men. But no one in China exclaims 
over them. Chinese do not consider 
them extraordinary. They are ac- 
customed to women’s influence and 
women’s part in life. There is more 
true respect for a woman’s indivi- 
dual opinion in China than in any 
other country I have ever seen, be- 
cause men believe their own 


opinions are unbalanced if wo- 
men’s opinions are lacking, just as 
Chinese women believe it is neces- 
sary to^ have men’s opinions to bal- 

Reciprocity ”is the word. It is a 
beautiful word, full of balance and 
calm, of wisdom and content. It 
is the word which expresses best 
the long relationship between Chi- 
nese men and women. 

— World Review, London. 
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It is very seldom that one meets a man who knows how to 
t P hl°" t,f aCk t M ° St See,n t0 think that 80 lon S a* they get 
inem arms in the sleeves, and the buttons fastened, all is well 
enu n t his iS fs 1 S ?i When y0ur tai,or is flttin e- you he lifts the 
collar, smoothes the back and under the armpits, and jerks the 
lapels forward. If you will cultivate the habit of doing this every 
time you put on your jacket you will he surprised how much 
longer it retains good shape. 

^ J 6 ‘® r ? is need \° commend the advantage of the trousers- 

press, but unless you have learned to sit down you mav as well 
throw your press away for all the good it is. 

Most men give their trousers a little hitch up at the thiehs 
when sitting, and think this sufficient. It is not as a little test 
will show, it scarcely slackens the tension at the bend at ail 
and merely causes the bagginess to occur lower down You will 
heuLl !' p , at the back of the thighs or at the side seams 

belowi the pockets, much more effective. —Weekly Telegraph ’ 
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Communal meals may continue indefinitely after the war 
after a11 - are the canteens of business houses— many of 
which were established before the war— but a species of com- 
munal feeding? Work does not as a rule suffer because the workers 
feed together. On the other hand, there is born a kind of com- 
tbat is carried into the workshop or office, and tends to 
complete the unity of the organisation. 

Perhaps there is still some snobbery here and there about 
communal meals, but when the circumstances make it necessary 
such snobbery dies and disappears. necessary 

For a good many years after this war there will be need for 
economy in food and other necessaries among the p^opte By 
novelty of communal feeding will have worn off and 
the preservation of the family life on which Britain prides herself 
Strangers’ 1 ’" ° f taki ^ -ea's" 
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EUGENE DOROSHENKO 


Another dread army which the Soviets "Liquidated" 
be/ore the Nazi horde surged into Russia. 


“Read whatever social signifi- 
cance into it that you want. But 
give a thought to the fact that the 
Red Army and Air Force are vir- 
tually free from venereal disease. 
You can’t say that about any other 
army in the world. As a doctor, 
that impresses me.” 

This is the amazing statement of 
Commander Irwin L. Norman, 
U.S. Navy doctor and specialist in 
venereal diseases, as quoted by 
Quentin Reynolds in his recent book 
Only the Stars Are Neutral. 

Gonorrhea and syphilis were 
hush-hush words in Russia twenty- 
five years ago when the Soviets 
took power. Polite society never 
mentioned these dread diseases, but 
their traces were found among all 
strata of society, from the humblest 
peasant to the top ranks of the 
nobility. 

So widespread was venereal dis- 
ease in Russia, that the new gov- 
ernment realized immediately that 
if their country was to recover from 
the horrible ravages of the war and 
if a healthy generation was to be 
raised in the US.S.R., one of the 
first enemies that would have to be 
licked was this disease. 

Two courses of action were pre- 
scribed by Soviet specialists: one, 
education; the second, action. “Let 
the people of Russia be taught to 
understand the disease,” they said, 


“so that we may fight it more effec- 
tively; then let us begin to check 
it mercilessly wherever it is found.” 
It sounded like a simple and 
sensible approach. Blood tests and 
check-ups of every person in Rus- 
sia (over 160 millions in 1917) 
were launched over an area cover- 
ing almost one sixth of the earth. 
Through factories, clubs, schools 
and collective farms, the anti- 
venereal disease campaign was 
launched with posters, pamphlets 
and speakers explaining, exhorting, 
and even threatening to bring 
their message home. 

Simple dramatic skits were pre- 
pared and presented by amateur 
theatrical groups, outlining the 
horrors of the disease and the man- 
ner in which it could be fought. 
Radio and press were enlisted in 
the campaign and the efficient 
Soviet propaganda machine worked 
overtime telling Russia’s millions 
why it was their patriotic duty to 
co-operate in blitzing this micros- 
copic enemy of their country. 

This was only a start. The 
Soviets, satisfied that the propa- 
ganda wheels were turning properly, 
passed legislation making treatment 
of all venereal disease compulsory 
and at the expense of the govern- 
ment. On the face of it this might 
seem like an expensive project, but 
it is one that undoubtedly has saved 
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the Soviet Government millions. 
(Statistics show that the American 
public pays the equivalent of eight 
million pounds each and every year 
just to take care of syphilitic-induc- 
ed insanity cases in our hospitals 
and another ten million each year 
to hospitalize other victims of the 
disease.) 

Soviet scientists pointed out that 
to defeat venereal disease it must 
be attacked at the roots. And the 
root of the problem, the source that 
contaminated new millions every 
year, was prostitution. 

From the Czar the Soviets in- 
herited over two million prostitutes, 
a conservative estimate based on the 
. last survey made by the Russian 
Government in 1913. Today infor- 
mation as to the exact number of 
prostitutes remaining in the 
U.S.S.R. is not easily available but 
it is known that Moscow, which in 
1913 had more than 20,000 regis- 
tered prostitutes, in the 1937 census 
had less than 200, though the city’s 
population had more than doubled. 

How did the Soviets lick this 
ancient profession? By a combina- 
tion of common sense, science and 
the will to do the job. They 
launched their first offensive quiedy 
by establishing “prophylactoria,” 
homes throughout the U.S.S.R. 
where prostitutes could live, study, 
work and receive medical treat- 
ment. No one was forced to enter 
these homes, but by 1930 all but a 
small minority of Russian prosti- 
tutes had registered in them and 
were in the process of being re- 
habilitated. 

In each home a factory, farm or 
workshop was established where 
women were given gainful employ- 


ment from three to ten p.m. every 
day, the time when they ordinarily 
might be on the street. Extracur- 
ricular activity, such as dramatics, 
art classes, study groups on current 
events, orchestras, and similar out- 
lets were encouraged. Training was 
given to the outstanding women to 
enable them to develop special 
skills so that they might more easily 
find jobs when they left the home. 

Integrated in the whole strategy 
of rehabilitation was the fact that 
each woman was taught to believe 
that she had a definite place in 
Soviet}/ society. Self-respect, co-ope- 
ation and a sense of social responsi- 
bility were carefully cultivated. In 
all but a few pathological cases 
women were ready to leave the in- 
stitution in one year or less. They 
were helped to find jobs in com- 
munities where their past was not 
known 

Former prostitutes have been 
known in numerous cases to marry, 
hold good jobs, and become out- 
standing citizens of their com- 
munity. 

Moscow, which in 1925 had five 
institutions filled to capacity, in 
1937 had just one such home, only 
partially filled. Russian officials 
state optimistically that within ten 
years after the war, prostitution will 
be nothing but a word in Soviet 
encyclopedias. 

The Red Army and other 
branches of the Soviet fighting ma- 
chine are thus ensured that their 
manpower is concentrated in the 
war against Hitler and none of it 
lost on the venereal disease battle- 
front. 

— Magazine Digest, Toronto. 
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BEHIND NAZISM 

HENRY W. EHRMANN 

The plea. "No peace with German generals a/ ler Nazism," 
is based on stark facts o/ past German Infamy. 


Whenever a change takes place in 
an important German command or 
a high German officer is seen in 
Berlin when he is. supposed to be 
at the front, rumors become rife of 
a “revolt of the generals,” and 
there is talk of a rift between the 
Wehrmacht and the Nazis. Fre- 
quently the foreign correspondents 
even know of “peace feelers” that 
the generals in revolt have put forth 
in confidential messages. The hope 
will not die that sooner or later 
we will come to terms with a Ger- 
man army command that has over- 
thrown the Nazis. 

There is perhaps a good deal of 
the deliberate German war of 
nerves behind .these rumors. But 
there is also much wishful think- 
ing among those who cherish these 
hopes. A crumbling Nazi system is 
much more certain than the Empire 
of Wilhelm II to leave a vacuum 
behind it. Since the totalitarian dic- 
tatorship has penetrated every so- 
cial cell, dissolving an entire society 
into atoms, its collapse is likely to 
plunge Germany, if not the whole 
Continent of Europe, into utter 
chaos. The German Wehrmacht is 
looked to confidently for the pre- 
vention of such chaos. It is re- 
garded as the sole force that has 
not been entirely Nazified and that 


can, once it has regained its inde- 
pendence, offer guarantees for that 
just and lasting peace which the 
United Nations are striving to at- 

It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that tht foundations of the 
most violent of all German aggres- 
sions had been laid by that very 
same Wehrmacht long before Na- 
tional Socialism came to power. The 
mass army that was hurled into the 
-Second World War did not spring 
from the head of Hitler when he 
repudiated the military clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty. The Reichs- 
wehr was rather like a phoenix 
which in an astonishingly sho|t time 
arose in youthful freshness from the 
ashes of the defeated Imperial 
army. Without the work on which 
the Reichswehr concentrated its ef- 
forts during the fourteen years of 
the Weimar Republic, no dictator 
would have been able to complete 
preparations for a total war with- 
in the space of a few years. 

In June, 1919, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles fixed the numerical strength 
of the new German army at 100,000 
men, and ordered the destruction or 
surrender of a great variety of war 
weapons. But at that time, little 
more than six months after the 
armistice and revolution, the con- 
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spiracy of the German military 
caste had already established the 
bases for the return of aggressive 
militarism. The men, as well as the 
organisational framework, were at 
hand to prepare for the “revenge.” 

Shortly after the Kaiser’s flight 
across the Dutch border, the Ger- 
man High Command invited the 
returning soldiers to enlist volun- 
tarily so that depleted troops could 
be reinforced “for the protection of 
the frontier.” Before the end of 
1918 the organization of bodies 
known as “Free Corps” had spread 
all over Germany. Their self-styled 
commanders had all been profes- 
sional and often high-ranking offi- 
cers in the Imperial army. A list 
of their names reveals a large per- 
centage of noblemen. Their subse- 
quently published memoirs show 
that they all were ardent admirers 
of the “glorious” past and filled 
with scorn for a revolution that, as 
they chose to believe, had deprived 
them of the fruits of military vic- 
tory. 

If one wants to characterize their 
mentality as the true “Prussian 
spirit,” it should be remembered 
that many of the Free Corps lead- 
ers hailed from Bavaria, which 
throughout the period of the repub- 
lic became a breeding place for the 
conspiratorial activities of the mili- 
tarists. 

The men accepted into the Free 
Corps had been mostly those high 
school boys who had enlisted in the 
army straight from the classroom. 
The majority of their elders were 
genuinely republican and pacifist 
because of disgust with the war and 
with the regime that had led them 
into senseless massacre. They had 


laid down their arms as quickly as 
possible in order to begin a new 
life and, if possible, to build a new 
state. But the youngsters had been 
utterly frustrated in all their ex- 
pectations. They did not want to 
believe that the hecatombs in which 
their comrades had perished had 
been in vain. They could not find 
a way back into a civil life that for 
them had never begun. The Free 
Corps permitted them to keep alive 
the spirit of chauvinism, to prolong 
the period of heroic adventure, to 
fight against the despised republic. 
Moreover, they received relatively 
high pay and sufficient food when 
many people were starving. 

The young republic, then in the 
hands of the Social Democrats, 
might have been expected to have 
promptly disbanded organisations 
that stood for everything the repub- 
lic hoped to exterminate. But as 
soon as the new rulers, in the last 
half of December, 1918, noticed that 
the soldiers of the old army could 
not be relied upon against a popu- 
lation in revolt, they appealed to 
the Free Corps for the protection of 
the republic. One of the most re- 
actionary officers. General Ludwig 
Maerker, submitted a plan for the 
use of formations already success- 
ful on the Eastern border, against 
the enemy within the country. 
Haunted by the fate of Kerensky in 
Russia, the Social Democrats ac- 
cepted the proposals in the interest 
of law and order. 

When the future President Ebert 
and the new Reichswehr Minister 
Noske were reviewing the Free 
Corps, parading in old military 
fashion under the command of 
General Maerker, Noske is reported 
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to have comforted Ebert: "Don’t 
worry any more. Everything will be 
all right now.” In the National As- 
sembly a deputy of the extreme 
nght, having heard Noske, a Social 
Democrat, praise the rebirth of sol- 
dierly discipline, rejoiced: “We can 
thus hope that one by one the old 
things will come back.” 

Within a few weeks the Free 
Corps mustered nearly 400,000 men. 
In the Baltic States, with the assent 
of the Entente, they concentrated in 
order to fight the Russians. Every 
German town had its parades; from 
the billboards posters signed by 
well-known officers offered men in- 
ducements t0 join the Free Corps. 
While m Weimar the National As- 
sembly elaborated the formulas for 
a republic devoted to peace and pro- 
gress, the real power had passed 
into the hands of the Free Corps. 
Into the void created by the sudden 
collapse of the Empire of Wilhelm 
II had stepped the most national- 
istic officers of the Imperial army 
and their followers. 

lit February, 1919, a law created 
the Reichswchr as the new repub- 
lican army and it was understood 
that the Free Corps would form its 
backbone. Those who had fought 
against the Communists, Poles and 
Russians for a government they hat- 
ed believed themselves to be entitled 
to posts in the new army. Though 
the great variety of organisation and 
leadership of the different Free 
Corps did not permit the incorpora- 
tion of all of them, the most effi- 
c *® nt were taken over complete with 
officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men. General Maerker’s noto- 
rious Landjaegerkorps became in its 
entirety part of a newly formed bri- 


gade of the Reichswehr. 

In the midst of these preparations 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty 
relating to Germany’s armed forces 
came as a stroke of lightning. After 
military authorities like Hindenburg 
and Groener had declared that all 
armed resistance was hopeless, the 
army realized that its efforts for a 
resurrection would have to go 
underground. Sapping the republic 
by intrigue rather than by violence 
and sabotaging the peace by secret 
preparations became the chief ob- 
pectives of the military conspiracy. 
Out of the problem of how to re- 
duce the 400,000 men under arms 
to a Reichswehr limited to 100,000 
men sprang the Kapp Putsch, led 
by members of the Free Corps. 

The attitude of the German High 
Command on this and similar occa- 
sions was typical. It knew that it 
was impossible with bayonets alone 
to rule a country seething with so- 
cial conflict and surrounded by 
well-armed foes. Therefore it turned 
against those who by premature 
action had endangered the survival 
of the’ military caste. Most of the 
generals were not afraid of tem- 
porary unpopularity with the most 
ardent promoters of their ideals. But 
they also mocked at those who pro- 
fessed to see in such a stand signs 
of their sincere conversion to new 
ideals. Republican institutions had 
become a useful smoke screen be- 
hind which it was possible to pre- 
pare for the resurrection of Ger- 
many as an armed nation. 

While the new army could not 
absorb all the members of the Free 
Corps, it was composed mosdy of 
officers and men who had belonged 
to these bodies. Hence the spirit of 
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Schill, which had animated the des- 
peradoes of the Free Corps, passed 
into the instrument that was being 
forged for the revival of German 
military power. Of the 4,000 offi- 
cers in 1931, a much higher per- 
centage came from the traditional 
officer families than did the officers 
in 1913 (67 per cent, against 25 
per cent.). Before the First World 
War the officer caste had moulded 
German society in the pattern of 
the army and its ideology. The 
4,000 officers of the new Reichswehr 
strove successfully to regain influ- 
ence for their class. To achieve this 
the closest harmony in the officer 
corps was necessary. Ensigns were 
therefore elected, as in the Imperial 
army, by the regimental command- 
ers upon the proposal of the regi- 
mental officers.- Advancement from 
the ranks was insignificantly low. 

To maintain the traditions of the 
old army, the new regiments were 
given names corresponding to the 
old formations. At the frequent fes- 
tivities the new gray mingled with 
the old blue uniforms to the music 
of chauvinistic songs. The officers 
of the Kaiser and those of the re- 
public belonged to the same associa- 
tions and clubs. The observance of 
the strict code of honor was gua- 
. ranteed in spite of the fact that spe- 
cial jurisdiction and duelling had 
been legally abolished. Contacts did 
not remain purely social; many offi- 
cers and men of the old imperial 
regiments considered themselves as 
the reserves* of the corresponding 
Reichswehr units. 

The numerical restrictions and 
the ban on forming reserves were 
circumvented from the very begin- 
ning. The overstaffing of the new 
army with sergeants soon proved 


useful for the training of the great- 
est possible number of recruits. 
While the dissolution of the Free 
Corps was officially supposed to 
have taken place, actually many of 
them did not disband. In order to 
“facilitate demobilization,” they 
were sent to the landed estates of 
those Prussian Junkers who had al- 
ways been the staunchest supporters 
of reaction and nationalism. There, 
sometimes behind the screen of “co- 
operative settlements” they con- 
tinued to drill and prepared for the 
concealment of forbidden arms. 

For a time the system of the 
Zeitjrei willigen was adopted, which 
permitted large numbers of youths 
to pass through the ranks during a 
short period. 

For its ever expanding under- 
ground activities the Reichswehr 
needed more and more full-time 
help. So-called Arbeits\ommandos 
were busy with the recovery and re- 
pair of old arms. The nationalistic 
wave provoked by the occupation of 
the Ruhr made possible the organi- 
zation of the “Black Reichswehr.” 
Facing an army composed exclu- 
sively of determined foes of peace 
and international co-operation 
which was protected everywhere by 
a network of secret helpers and 
which was under a leadership 
shielded from public control, the 
Allied Military Control Commission 
could carry out none of the tasks 
set it. Though the Commission 
pointed with pride to the impres- 
sive list of weapons actually deliv- 
- cred or destroyed, this did not mean 
that Germany was disarmed. Every 
barracks inspection was resented by 
officers and men, who considered it 
their patriotic duty to deceive the 
members of the Commission. Often 
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an inspection was preceded by a 
sham inspection for which the 
members of “sympathizing” organi- 
zations volunteered in order to test 
the reliability of hiding places. 

The French press, which during 
die 1920s reported such evasions, 
often failed to be believed. Yet in 
1939 a Reichswehr Major boasted, 
in a little book on the resurrection 
of the German army, about the con- 
siderable “amount of mental and 
physical effort” that was employed 
in order to put the Allied Military 
Control Commission on the wrong 
track. He spoke proudly about 
double walls, concealed basements, 
entrances blocked with brick, relo- 
cated heating pipes. Frequently the 
apartments, of officers and friends 
were used to store arms. Buildings 
belonging to the army were held 
under fake leases so that they could 
not be opened without the authori- 
zation of the tenant, who was never 
to be found. Sometimes armored 
cars were promptly replaced with a 
la j s ^ €e P> ^rge ships were 
loaded to capacity, anchored and 
P feed in the custody of an accom- 
plice. 

To produce new weapons on a 
large scale in Germany was diffi- 
cult because of the number of work- 
ers required. More important were 
contracts that representatives of the 
Reichswehr, Krupp and the Junkers 
works made with the Soviet Union 
in order to get certain tanks, planes 
and gas-shrapnel prohibited by the 
Versailles Treaty produced on Rus- 1 
siap soil. Often German officers, 
well provided with false papers and 
passports, travelled through Poland 
or the Baltic States to Russia to 
test the new weapons. Then car- 
loads of what was said to be “alu- 


minimum” arrived in Stettin. 

The military preparations carried 
on during the period of the Weimar 
Republic were hardly sufficient for 
modern warfare. The total number 
of reserves that received some kind 
of military training probably never 
exceeded 1,000,000. Moreover, the 
training was unequal in value. Ob- 
solescence of the carefully concealed 
arms was unavoidable. The piece- 
meal manufacture of test material 
could not provide the weapons 
needed for a mass army. 

The danger of all these secret ac- 
tivities lay elsewhere. They kept- 
alive the lust for revenge and de- 
veloped the spirit of conspiracy. 
Plotters see traitors everywhere; 
underground activities carry with 
them the fear of discovery. The so- 
called Vehm (Fehme) murders 
were a powerful means, before the 
establishment of concentration 
camps, of terrorizing ali those who 
tried to resist the course chosen 
by the militarists. High officers, in- 
cluding even the highest in the 
Reichswehr, probably knew of these 
crimes. The judges of the republic, 
most indulgent toward any misdeed 
when the culprit was of the highest, 
became important auxiliaries to the 
efforts of the militarists; verdicts of 
the courts discouraged anyone who 
wanted to serve the cause of inter- 
national co-operation. Mention of 
the secret activities of the army was 
considered treason, even when the 
foreign press had already published 
the facts. It was a sheer impossi- 
bility for any dissenting truly repub- 
lican element to penetrate into the 
ranks of the Reichswehr, not to 
speak of the officer corps. 

The German military caste, which 
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for a few days in November, 1918, 
had seemed to have lost its power, 
had come back to control large sec- 
tions of the community. 

Without going into the relations 
between the Nazi movement and 
the Reichswehr before and after 
1933, it should be pointed out that 
for a long time the majority of the 
generals had hoped that they would 
not need the Nazis for the realiza- 
tion of their ambitions. They re- 
signed themselves to co-operation 
with the Nazis in the same way as 
they had earlier recruited, rather 
reluctantly, as one military writer 
conceded, the Black Reichswehr 
from former Free? Corps fighters. In 
both cases they found no one else 
to do what was needed. 

Only the Nazis could create, 
through propaganda and terrorism, 
the political atmosphere in which 
the complete resurrection of the 
army could be effected without fear 
of encountering foreign resistance 
by force of arms. Only under a 
Nazi regime did it seem possible 
to avoid claims to a share in power 
by the German masses necessary for 
a speedy armament effort and an 
army of many millions. Shortly be- 
fore the First World War, the Prus- 
sian officers had resisted an increase 
in the number' of army corps be- 
cause of the dangers of the inevit- 
able democratization to which such 
an increase would lead. In 1939 


such dangers no longer existed. 

That for the German army the 
Nazi movement was a means to an 
end does not at all imply that the 
Nazis are merely the instruments 
to carry out what the military 
leaders want. Hitler has usually 
been the stronger party, and even 
today it is a wishful thinking to 
consider him as nothing more than 
the prisoner of the generals. Yet it 
is possible that the day the generals 
are definitely convinced that the 
present war cannot be won, they 
might try to take over and once 
more save “their” Germany. 

What the experience of the Wei- 
mar Republic and of the Treaty of 
Versailles teaches is that neither 
constitutional changes nor a military 
control commission nor an army of 
occupation can guarantee a peace- 
ful Germany. A control commission 
will never be able to inspect all 
“heating pipe lines” or “sub-leased 
buildings.” A long armed occupa- 
tion will not bring about an abate- 
ment of the revengeful militaristic 
spirit nor hinder a new conspiracy. 
The roots of German militarism 
will be eradicated only when the 
military caste and their supporters 
are permanently deprived of their 
political and economic power. To 
achieve this is thus one of the con- 
ditions of peace. 

— Current History, U.S.A. 


Weather fie 


epon 


A colleague who has gone to the Fleet Air Arm reports that 
meteorology plays a substantial part in training, and there is a 
daily forecasting of weatjier for the next twenty-four hours. 

“Nobody ever gives a correct forecast except an aged Chief 
Petty Officer, who just takes a look at the sky and a rub at his 
rheumatism before he mutters— 'Ah, thought so, going to be 
b awful tomorrow.’ And he is usually' right." _ G , 0 , e(l „ Herald 
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ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


To whi this war lor freedom is not to win a doubtful victory, 
but the greatest triumph any nation, any peoplo. ever won. 


If anything about this war is 
certain, it is this: that those who 
win this war will win the future 
of the world. 

They will win it in the most pre- 
cise meaning of the term. They 
will win the future of the world to 
such an extent that they will be able 
to change not its government only 
but its geography, in actual shape 
and meaning in men’s minds. And 
they will win it for all the future 
men can now foresee. 

This war is fought on the one 
side to dominate, on the other side 
to liberate, an age — a new age. 
The sense of the new age, 
the new world, has troubled men 
for generations. They have had 
the sense of the future in them a 
long time. Change after change in 
the machinery of their lives has 
thrown their minds forward. And 
now the sense of the future has 
come true. 

Most of us thought of the air- 
plane in the years between the wars 
as a new gadget — an automobile 
which flew. We know now that 
the plane is capable of altering the 
geography of our world— and there- 
fore its history. We know that the 
world which the airplane dominates 
will be a different world from the 
world which went before. 

Landlocked men thought of the 
earth as a huge island surrounded 
by an unknown sea. Seafaring men 


attempted to think of the earth as 
a globe, but succeeded only in 
imagining it as a belt of traversable 
water and inhabitable land fenced 
off between the two impenetrable 
polar caps of ice and cold — a globe 
in theory, but in fact a globe-en- 
circling river with temperate or 
tropical shores. 

The mastery of the air will fix 
a different image in men’s minds. 
To men of my generation, born in 
a seafaring world, the port of Mur- 
mansk lies east of the United States, 
thousands of miles away. But Mur- 
mansk, to the flyers, is a bare 1,100 
miles north across the polar ice 
caps from Greenland. To us Green- 
land is farther east than New York 
City and therefore farther than 
New York from Tokyo. To the air- 
men, New York to Tokyo is 7,000 
miles; Greenland to Tokyo around 
the pole 5,000. 

We can guess even now what the 
image of the airman’s earth will be 
if free men make it. If those who 
have the mastery of the air are free 
men their world will be the full 
completed globe. 

Never in all their history have 
men been able truly to conceive the 
world as one: a single sphere, a 
round earth in which all the direc- 
tions eventually meet, in which 
there is no centre because every 
point, or none, is centre — an equal 
earth which all men occupy as 
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equals. The airmen’s earth, if free 
men make it, will be truly round. 
Already, under the compulsions of 
war, a generation of young men 
has come to think in terms of 
globes. It is with strings on globes, 
not rulers on navigating charts, that 
the officers of the ferrying command 
plot out their distances, and it is 
always with the curving of the earth 
in mind that the young pilots of the 
bombing commands imagine to 
themselves their flights. 

The limited voyages of even the 
greatest ships were voyages across 
a seeming-level sea. The great 
flights of the bomber planes and the 
ferry planes of this war are flights 
“around” the earth, not across it. 
The famous Clipper which was 
caught by the war in Australian 
waters and made its way “West” to 
New York: the two U.S. ships 

which flew into Moscow with the 
Hopkins mission and returned one 
east and one west, to meet at an 
American airfield— the men who 
flew these ships were men who had 
tlie sense of the roundness of the 
earth as no men could have had it 
before the air was mastered. 

If the free peoples united with us 
to win this war, the image of the age 
which now is. opening will be this 
image of a global earth, a com- 
pleted sphere. If the Nazis win, the 
image will be very different. The 
air-earth as the Nazis see it is the 
earth thrown backward to the an- 
cient land-locked island of the 
centuries before the seas were 
opened. To the Nazi geo-politi- 
cians, the true picture of the world 
is not the picture of a globe, but 
of a, “world island” with a “heart 
land” at its centre. The “heart land” 
is Germany. The “world island” is 


the vast land-locked mass of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. Around 
this island are the seven seas. And 
anchored off the island shores in 
tributary dependance to the Iron 
Main are all the other continents 
and islands of the earth— the Ame- 
ricas, Australia, Greenland, all 
the rest. 

From the Nazi “heart land” air 
power will dominate the “world 
island.” From the shores of the 
“world island” air power will dom- 
inate the seas. Across the seas the 
threat of air power will hold the 
tributary continents and islands in 
subjection. It is not, I assure you, 
a dream. It is a geography which 
the Nazis mean shall work. 

Whatever else the Nazi New 
Order may be— and there are mil- 
lions of living and half-living and 
no longer living Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Poles, Norwegians who would 
tell us what it is — whatever else the 
Nazi New Order may be, it is not 
the new order of the airmen’s age. 

We who win this war will win 
the right and power to impose upon 
the opening age the free man’s 
image of the earth we live in. We 
who win this war win the future. 

We have mastered the air. And 
the question now — the question, 
whether we so intend or not, on 
which this terrible war is fought 
is whether the air will be a new 
symbol and a new practice of an 
even greater freedom; whether the 
air will be to the sea what the seas 
were to the locked land; whether 
the air will be an instrument of 
freedom such as men had never 
thought to feel — or an instrument 
of slavery by which a single nation 
can enslave the earth. 

— America, U.S.A. 
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IN THE MAKING 

MONTH OF MARCH, 1943 


MARCH 1 : German and Soviet 
armies were close-locked in bitter, 
no-quarter struggles on long front 
from Orel to Sea of Azov. Activity 
was increasing in Tunisia. In New 
Guinea Japs were being forced back 
in Mubo area, following disastrous 
defeat at Wau. 

MARCH 2: Soviet forces had 
broken through south-east of Lake 
Ilmen, were pounding retreating 
Germans. Nazi troops had gained 
ground in the Donets counter-at- 
tack. Berlin was R.A.F -pounded. 

MARCH 3 : The Russians had 
driven Nazis from Rjev, were still 
pushing on. Allied forces were 
making slight gains in Tunisia. A 
Jap convoy was being attacked off 
the coast of New Guinea. 

MARCH 4: The Jap convoy of 
twenty-two ships had been air- 
blasted, completely destroyed. Jap 
plane losses were 102 to 4. There 
were advances on the Russian front 
and in Central Tunisia. Hamm was 
raided. 

MARCH 5: Soviet hammer- 
blows were continuing, Nazis were 
falling back in many sectors. 

MARCH 6: Rommel’s men 

were attacking on northern section 
of Mareth line, were encountering 
strong opposition. In the north the 
Nazis were meeting with some 
success. Essen was selected for 
shattering, devastating R.A.F. 
raid. 


MARCH 7 : The Germans failed 
to make any gains in the Mareth 
Line batde, lost heavily in men and 
material. In Russia the Germans 
were still being forced back, Soviet 
forces pushing on towards Viazma. 

MARCH 8: Axis troops were 
withdrawing after Mareth Line 
battle, Americans were on the out- 
skirts of Gafsa. 

MARCH 9: In Russia drives 
were developing towards Viazma 
and Smolensk. Nuremburg suffered 
heavily at the hands of the R.A.F. 

MARCH 10: Russian advances 
continued in central front, but a 
German counter-attack in the 
Donets Basin was regaining lost 
ground. Munich, Nazi party home, 
was blasted in heavy R.A.F. raid. ' 

MARCH 1 1 : Allied forces 

were still advancing in Central 
Tunisia, threatening Rommel’s 
rear. Fighting was severe in Rus- 
sia. Jap base at Wewak was air- 
pounded. 

MARCH 12: Viazma was once 
more in Russian hands. In the 
south bitter batdes were being 
fought, _ the fate of Kharkov was 
uncertain. Stuttgart, important 
German industrial town, was badly 
mauled by the R.A.F. 

MARCH 13: Soviet troops 

were driving ahead from Viazma, 
were resisting stoutly, tenaciously 
at Kharkov. 

MARCH 14: Essen was again 
pounded by R.A.F. bombers. 
Guerillas were wrecking, sabotag- 
ing, terrorising. A Jap convoy of 
eight vessels was being attacked off 
Wewak, New Guinea. 

MARCH 15: Fiercest batdes 
of the war were raging around 
Kharkov, the Russians slowly giv- 
ing ground before unbelievable 
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masses of men, material. In Tunisia 
and in Burma there were minor 
clashes, in Greece guerillas were 
active. 

MARCH 16: Russians were ad- 
vancing towards Smolensk, had 
gained ground in Lake Ilmen and 
Orel sectors. Nazis troops had re- 
entered Kharkov,, Jap planes raided 
Darwin, lost seven. Chinese troops 
made some gains in Hunan Pro- 
vince. 

MARCH 17: Japanese were 

employing infiltration tactics in 
Burma, were making progress. 
There were signs of imminent 
stru ggl e in Tunisia. 

MARCH 18: The Germans 

were being held by Soviet defend- 
ers at the Donets, were still giving 
ground further north. The R.A.F. 
was ceaselessly hammering enemy 
targets. From Tunisia came news 
of American capture of Gafsa. 

MARCH 19: There were wide- 
spread air attacks on Japanese 
South-West Pacific installations. In 
Burma the Japs were making fur- 
ther local gains. 

MARCH 20: Some gains had 
been made by the Germans on the 
Upper Donets front, by the Russians 
on the central front. 

MARCH 21 : Jap troops were 
still advancing in Burma. The 
R.A.F. still raiding Germany, the 
U.S. assisting with a day raid near 
Bremen. 

MARCH 22: Said Mr. Chur- 
chill in an Empire-wide broadcast: 
“The Eighth Army is on the move 
again.” Initial advances were made, 
American advances further north 
synchronised. 

MARCH 23 : The Eighth Army 
was driving a wedge into battered, 
pounded Mareth Line, were ad- 


vancing in out-flanking drives. 

MARCH 24: Counter attacks 
had restored Rommel’s position in 
southern Tunisia, the Eighth Army 
was pushed back. The Russians 
were still advancing on the central 
front, were holding the Nazis on 
the Donets front. British had with- 
drawn further in Burma. R.A.F. 
still pounding German industrial 

MARCH 25: The Red Army 
made slight gains on the Smolensk, 
Kuban and far south fronts. 

MARCH 26: The Eighth Army 
was again on the move, had made 
advances. Fighting was intense, 
bitter. 

MARCH 27 : Outflanking forces 
were operating in the rear of the 
Mareth Line, were approaching El 
Hamma. Advances were being made 
by Allied troops in northern and 
central Tunisia. Berlin was again 
heavily raided. Bad weather was 
slackening activity on the Russian 
fronts. Allied troops were advancing 
in New Guinea. 

MARCH 28: Axis forces were 
driven from the Mareth Line, were 
retreating northwards. Further gains 
were made on other- Tunisian 
theatres. 

MARCH 29: Allied forces were 
still advancing on the Tunisian 
fronts. 

MARCH 30: El Hamma and 
Gabes had both fallen to the Eighth 
Army. Berlin was again blasted by 
R.A.F. bombers. On the Russian 
front there was little change. 

MARCH 31: The Eighth 
Army was driving Rommel’s forces 
northwards, the First Army was 
dealing it out to Von Arnim’s 
troops. The Russians were making 
gains in the Smolensk area. 
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. . . BLESS 'EM 

Like a swift, clean breath of fresh 
air across thoughtless criticism is 
“Boomerang’s” Bless 'Em All— “an 
analysis of the British Army, its 
morale, efficiency and leadership.” 

"Boomerang,” who makes no 
bones about being afraid to write 
under his proper name — no names, 
no packdrill), is an Australian who 
joined up with the Royal Artillery 
as a volunteer in the summer of 
1940, and served as an anti-aircraft 
gunner during the Blitz on Lon- 
don. 

Although the book has little or 
no application to the Australian 
army, yet some of its suggestions 
could be applied to our Army, many 
are already in course of application 
and have been for some time. 

For example: “Of course, all 
armies have the problems of bore- 
dom, but some armies try to reduce 
it by explaining to their members 
what the war is all about and per- 
suading each man that he counts for 
something in it . . .arousing their 
interest in their own work, dis- 
cussing it freely and intelligently, 
and showing how it bears directly 
on the course of the war.” This 
work is already being done freely, 
widely in Australia by. A.E.S., lec- 
turers, pamphlets, by self-organised 
discussion groups. 

Writes the author, with a pen 
dipped in sleet, “My rise has been 
swift, sudden and meteoric. After 
spending a year striving earnestly 
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but unsuccessfully for a stripe, in 
the course of which the only impres- 
sion I made on my superiors was 
a bad one, somebody in authority 
discovered the secret that I had 
been at one of the right colleges at 
one of England’s ancient Universi- 
ties. I was promptly given a re- 
commendation for a Commission 
and a handsome apology for being 
kept in the ranks so long; and I 
now hold the rank of First Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Boomerang,” therefore, has no 
grudge, no pique to satisfy, no per- 
sonal grumble to make. 

On the subject of leadership, 
“Boomerang” throws into the 
works what, at first glance, looks 
like a spanner: “I would even de- 
fend the standard question asked of 
candidates for commission, ‘Do you 
hunt?’ which excites the standard 
ribaldry of would-be army reform- 
ers. Hunting, Colonel Bodger as- 
sures me, develops an eye for the 
lie of the land: it trains a man to 
make rapid decisions, to think 
quickly, act quickly, and not to 
be afraid of breaking his neck . . 

“The simple truth is that most 
privates prefer an Old Etonian offi- 
cer to any other; they work better 
under him and they fight better 
under him: there’s an end . . . 

“To sum up. By all means give 
all Old Etonians commissions. 
Every one of them will make an ex- 
cellent subaltern. But most of them 
will be hopeless and helpless when 
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confronted with Nazis unless they 
are supplemented, especially in the 
upper ranks, by some men with 
scientific minds, some men who 
have lived their lives in modern in- 
dustry, and some clever criminals 
carefully selected from thugs, 
thieves, gangsters, racketeers, dope- 
peddlers, forgers, big business men, 
and City financiers. We have an 
urgent need for a few officers who 
are not gendemen. ‘The worse the 
man, the better the soldier,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘I made all my generals 
out of mud.’ 

‘ One of the greatest generals in 
British history was John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough, a 
notoriously corrupt and unscrupu- 
lous go-getter; he won promotion 
by double-crossing James II., and 
then tried to double-cross William 
III; on one occasion he had a rival 
commander killed by betraying him 
to an enemy ambush. The unscru- 
pulous tricks with which he did 
down his rivals at home equipped 
him perfectly for doing down his 
country’s enemies abroad.” 

Says the author, of promotion: 
“Plainly this whole system of pro- 
motion has to be revised. It makes 
no provision for emergence to high 
rank during this war of another 
Napoleon, who became a general at 
twenty-six; or of amateur soldiers 
like Cromwell and Washington. 
Promotion by seniority may work 
all right in peace-time in the Regu- 
lar Army, where the ambitious sol- 
dier has a lifetime in which to climb 
his way up. It is no use for the ama- 
teur soldier-for-the-duration, who is 
only in the Army for the purpose of 
winning this particular war, and is 
not interested in the possibility of 
his becoming a general twenty years 


. hence. 

“The situation now is even worse 
than in 1914-18, because there has 
been so little fighting so far. Far 
too few senior officers have been 
killed; while far too few junior 
officers, who should replace them, 
have had actual experience under 
fire.” 

“The only army in which ama- 
teur soldiers have had plenty of 
fighting and already hold high 
ranks is the A.I.F.: and one of the 
most practical suggestions I can 
make for improving the leadership 
of the British Army is that large 
numbers of these Australians should 
be brought in to officer it, if only 
they can be persuaded to come . . . 

“Believe me, the need for re- 
juvenated leadership is urgent. We 
in the ranks are born followers. 
Don’t think that we are too captious 
and critical of our superiors: on 
the contrary, we are pathetically 
eager to think the best of them. 
We openly admire our one good 
sergeant. We have a dog-like de- 
votion for our one Regular Army 
subaltern, a toff who knows how to 
treat us as soldiers and men. We 
like our Old Etonian Subaltern: he 
appeals to our sporting instincts: 
from time to time he gets tired of 
sitting in the command post making 
the complicated calculations neces- 
sary for firing at unseen targets 
and comes out to waste the tax- 
payers’ money shooting 3.7 rounds 
at flares. But these are our only 
idols . . .” 

Bless ’Em All' is witty, readable, 
interesting, instructive, constructive, 
chock-a-block with common-sense. 

(Our copy Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney.) 
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A YOUNG MAN STANDS 
ON A BEACH . . . 

He Is ambitious, industrious, wealthy and 
powerful. ^He weeps, because there are no 


• That was 2300 years ago. Alexander the 



• At this moment, 100,000 ambitious men 
(average age, 25) are enrolled with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 90% of 
these men are employed, and 80% are 
studying courses directly related to their 
present jobs. They are getting practical, 
essential training through methods commend- 
ed by leading educators. 

Over £1,000,000 expended in compiling and 
publishing l.C.S. Textbooks. 

Over £240,000 spent in illustrations. 

Over 4,850,000 students enrolled. 

Write for Free Prospectus Now! 

International 
Correspondence Schools 
140 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 

(Near Liverpool Stroci) 

Telephone MA 6566 (3 Lines) 

ISE YOUR CAREER 



AGE 


☆ ☆ 


Lend NOW 


PD 


☆ ☆ 


NAZI CREED . . . 

Power is the sole pre-condition 
for one’s daily bread. Bread must, 
be fought for, because war is the 
father of everything. Those who 
forget this and believe they can 
live in eternal pacifism in a 
League of Nations are very much 
mistaken. Such things can never 
come to pass in this world. There 
is no paradise on earth. And 
those who think they can setde 
down comfortably will have a rude 
awakening. One of the greatest lies 
ever invented was the belief that an 
“International” can help the people. 
Everything Man wants he must 
conquer, fight and work for. Thus 
is created a community which is 
not an indiscriminate herd blindly 
following its leader, but a com- 
munity based on reason and order. 
Those nations which cannot grasp 
this will be smashed. 

Dr. Robert Ley in "Freude und 
Arbeit," Germany. 

We must increase our birthrate. 
We Germans will become the 
Herrenvolk, and never before in 
our history have we felt this task 
stronger than now. The task of 
a healthy Hcrrenvol\, contrary to 
that of a parasite people, does not 
consist in enjoying life. Thtf task 
of our people is greater, more seri- 
ous and more far-reaching. A 
Herr is one who can be what he 


is, one who develops his mind and 
characteristics freely.; thus the 
Herrenvolk^ is a people freely de- 
veloping mind and characteristics. 
Our post-war tasks consist in ex- 
hausting the immense possibilities 
that the victory of our soldiers 
opens to us. We must grow into 
the possibilities and increase our 
birthrate. The greater the task, the 
greater the demand for a greater 
people. 

V olkischer Beobachter. 

HITLER YOUTH . . . 

No shame is attached by them 
to acts of brigandage committed 
outside the boundaries of any 
State. In fact they (the Germans) 
pretend that such acts are per- 
formed in order to exercise their 
youth and keep them from becom- 
ing slothful. 

— Caesar : De Bello Gallico. 
SCRAPS OF PAPER . . . 

Already the German tribe of the 
Lentienses, violating a long-stand- 
ing treaty on the flimsiest of pre- 
tences, began to make raids on our 
frontiers. 

— Ammianus Marcellinuss Res. 

GESTAE . . . 

The Alamanni, violating their 
treaty, had crossed the Rhine. 

Orosius: Historic adversum Pa- 
ganos. 
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Spend 

LATER 


Money — your money — is needed to win this war ! Lend 
all so that you can gain all. Certain — and earlier — 
Victory will be the outcome of your self-denial, and 
you will have your investments hack, with interest, to 
spend on the things you want. 

Don’t spend now. You waste manpower and money, 
make victory uncertain, and stand to lose everything 
you have. 

Buy only essentials . . . save every shilling you possibly 
can . . . and invest your savings for victory, and for 
your own post-war spending. 


Buy Bonds from any Bank, Savings Bank, Stock- 
broker or Money Order Post Office. 



Come on Australia! 
Invest in the Third 

LIBERTY LOAN 


PLANE FACTS . . I 

The type “C” hangars of the 
R.A.F. in England even defy de- 
tection by strangers walking 

around them. They are vast 

storage rooms about fifty feet 

underground, connected by an ele- 
vator to a roomless farmhouse on 
the surface. 

As the building has no runways 
for the planes, the incoming ships 
are towed from the nearest air- 

port into an attached shed, while 
the outgoing ones are catapaulted 
from another on the opposite side 
of the house. 

—Collier's, U.S.A. 

FOWL SIDE OF MAN . . . 

Years ago I worked a big gar- 
den, and my wife reared hundreds 
of chickens. Many’s a time I’ve 
seen one of a pen of birds develop 
some individual shape or marking, 
perhaps just a tuft of queer fea- 
thers; and I’ve seen the other hens 
unable to rest content until they had 
plucked out the strange feathers or 
half killed the poor creature that 
was a bit different from themselves. 

And when we see anyone differ- 
ent from our own brood, the hen in 
us makes us want to peck viciously. 
You’ll see that in the home, and 
among neighbours, and between na- 
tions. We’ve got to keep the hen 
part of our nature under control. 
— John Hilton, This and That 
(Allen and Unwin). 

MORALE UPLIFTING . . . 

Morning Pic\-me-ups : Smiles; 

Dinah; Chattanooga Choo-Choo; 
Funiculi, Funicula; This Is My 
Lucky Day. 


Worry-Chasers-. Sailing. Sail- 
ing; Pack Up Your Troubles; 
Tavern in the Town; Welcome, 
Sweet Springtime (Rubinstein); 
It’s a Wonderful Day. 

War Jitters: Swanee River; Es- 
trellita; Song of India; Sweet and 
Low; I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad. 

Lonely : Long, Long Ago; Songs 
My Mother Taught Me; None But 
the Lonely Heart (Tschaikovsky) ; 
All Alone; Home on the Range. 

In Love or Want to be: Drink 
to Me Only With Your Eyes; 
Stardust; Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes; I Love You Truly; Night 
and Day. 

When You're Sun\: Faith of 
Our Fathers; My Creed; Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot; O’l Man 
River; Abide With Me. 

— Doron K. Antrim in This 
Wee\, U.S.A. 

MOTHER OF MOTHERS . . . 

The science story of the year 
came out of Vienna, a few weeks 
back, and is retold here for the 
benefit of any science fans who 
missed it. 

The mother of twins, the story 
related, went to the authorities 
with a highly unusual tale about 
their paternity. Whereas the boy 
twin was half non-Aryan, the 
mother said, the girl twin was 
100 per cent. Aryan. The mother 
herself is Aryan, her husband non- 
Aryan. The father of the girl twin, 
however, was not the father of the 
twin boy. The father of the girl 
twin was somebody else, a man the 
story called “a pure Aryan.” 

Well, the Vienna Anthropological 
Society was asked to rule on the 
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case, and handed down a decision 
in favour of the lady’s contention. 
Sure enough, they said, the boy 
twin was half non-Aryan, just like 
the lady said, but the girl twin was 
all Aryan. Thus the girl twin is 
only a half-sister to her half-brother, 
the other twin. 

Easily the most interesting char- 
acter in this fascinating case, many 
will say at once, is the mother. The 
story didn’t say much about her ex- 
cept to say that she was “pure 
Aryan.” “Aryan,” perhaps, . but 
“pure” doesn’t seem quite the word 
for it. “Dynamic,” yes. “Nonparti- 
san, popular, well-known and soci- 
able,” too. “Congenial,” certainly. 
Or “agreeable,” or “impartial,” or 
“fleet.” “Non-sedentary,” beyond 
any question. “Pure,” however, 

. doesn’t seem adequate. 

I think the woman herself was 
not given the space she deserves. 
“Hairbreadth Harriet,” they call 
her around Vienna. “What a mana- 
ger,” they say of her. Why, this girl 
has a timetable that makes Hitler 
look shiftless. We should know 
more about her, more about the 
crowded hours of this most Vien- 
nese of Viennese. 

I’ll bet she came to court on a 
motor-cycle and was wearing two 
wrist watches. 

— Netvs, Chicago, U.S.A. 

sustinct . . : 

' A little folder was handed to us 
j. yesterday. On^ the outside was:— 

How to maintain an attitude of 
serenity and dignity during an 
emergency in public. 

The advice contained inside the 


PINEAPPLE 

PORK 

SAUSAGES 

DELICIOUS : re °r' 

Any Meal 



Equipment is needed now. The more 
you save, the quicker you save, the 
more the value of your effort. 
Extravagance won't win the war — it can 
go a long way towards losing it! Only 
by economy can the defence of Australia 
be secured, and eventual victory won. 

BUY 

WAR SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

MAKE EVERY DAY A NATIONAL 
THRIFT DAY. 
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folder was sharp and to the point. 

It ran:— 

Keep your — mouth shut! 

— Glasgow Herald. 

THAT’S THEIR STORY . . . 

This apocryphal story is making 
the Navy laugh: 

A Focke-Wulf had been circling 
around a convoy most of the day. 
At last a British warship signalled 
to the pilot: “For heaven’s sake go 
round the other way — you’re mak- 
ing us giddy!” The Focke-Wulf 
replied: “Anything to oblige the 
English,” and changed direction. 

As she did so, an armed mer- 
chant cruiser let off a six-inch shell 
at the Nazi. Whereupon the war- 
ship inquired politely: “Anywhere 
near you?” 

“Miles away, thanks,” replied 
the aircraft, and proceeded to un- 
wind the necks of the Navy gun- 

— Evening Standard, London. 

RETORT COURTEOUS . . . 

Chief Justice Story attended a 
public dinner in Boston, where he 
sat opposite Edward Everett. De- 
siring to pay the latter a compli- 
ment, the learned Judge said: 
“Fame follows merit where Ever- 
ett goes.” 

Everett, smiling appreciatively, 
responded: “To whatever heights 
judicial learning in this country 


may aspire, it will never rise above 
one Story.” 

— Christian Science Monitor, U.S.A. 


STRANGE ANTIPATHIES . . . 

Few mental processes are more 
extraordinary than those which 
cause certain, unexplainable fears. 

Although he was extremely fond 
of dogs, Henry III. of France 
would faint at the sight of a cat, 
and so would the Duke of Schom- 
berg. 

Gretry, the composer, and 
Queen Anne both abhorred the 
smell of roses. The sight of a lily 
threw Scaliger, the historian, into 
convulsions, and neither he nor 
Peter of Albano could drink milk. 

Chopin had a superstitious dread 
of the figure seven, and would not 
live in a house bearing that num- 
ber. 

Le Mothe de Nayer delighted in 
hearing thunder, but could not bear 
the sound of any musical instru- 
ment, nor could Dumas, the elder, 
stand for the slightest noise within 
the house while he was writing. 

The smell of fish threw Eras- 
mus into a fever, and King Vladis- 
laus of /Poland declared he would 
rather meet 1,000 armed foes than 
be confined in a room with a peck 
of apples. 

Emperor Augustus had a mortal 
dread of thunder, and would retire 
to a special vault built for him at 
the approach of the smallest storm 
clouds. The soldier Nicano fainted 
at the sound of a flute, and Lady 
Georgine of Namur would always 
swoon when she heard a bell. 

—The American Wee\ly, U.S.A. 
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about a great soldier 

Till he not in nmon’gsl It. lU men didn't know l-.ow coo, I he was . 
These who w.-.ii r Ins rrlurn don't know how good lie -if Because 
he is caking (lie history .1 to day and In morrow, a magazine devoted 
Y-tivnly (o a - exploits. > nurds his bravery when vor he lights, if It 
tells o! Ian, ir. I nrtirlcs. In pictures. >r. humorous ,.,rloor.s. in 

'■•lion ★ Moreover this magazine i- htlir.gly one c! the finest pro 
duced publications in the world. I ess 
than trial would be loader (Bate for 
lire world's best figl.drc man 

* "ARMY" - issue,! , hly nnd 

sold for './■ per copy. Its profits go 
to Amenities. * Soldiers buy il. 
read il, nnd send il borne. Home 
folks buy il. read it. nnd send il to 
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